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A® we go to press the terms of the new War Loan are being 
a explained at a great mecting at the Guildhall. The speeches 
of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law are the fanfare which 
opens the new lists. We sincerely trust and believe that people 
of every class and from one end of the land to the other will sub- 
scribe to their utmost ability to the Loan with the firm resolve 
to show the world that our determination to win is greater 
than ever. It is an un2sxampled opportunity. Although we 
have not the terms of the Loan before us, we are glad to know in 
advance that particular care is being taken to make the Loan 
accessible to all and understandable by all. No one with securities 
or with reasonable credit at his bank need have the money in his 
hand for subscribing to the Loan. He can borrow from his bank 
and repay his banker when the war is over. This arrangement 
alone should have far-reaching results. 


Dr. Michaelis, Chairman of the German Imperial Grain Office, 
. an article in the Kdlnische Velkszeitung, has warned his country- 

en that they must not expect peace to bring plenty :— 

“There exists a widely prevalent hope that when peace comes the 

system of restricted rations will cease, but this hope is deceptive. We 
must expect for a considerable time, perhaps for many years, a further 
limitation of consumption and the rationing of the most important 
foodstuffs, Germany in the coming years of peace will have to have 
recourse almost exclusively to such foodstuffs as can be produced 
within her own borders. Tonnage will be very scarce, and the deteriora- 
tion of the rate of exchange will also oblige Germany to import from 
abroad as little as possible. When Germany is thus restricted to her 
own resources there will be a scarcity of bread-grain, fodder-grain, 
and fat.” 
Dr. Michaelis goes on to say that “ belts must be pulled tight ” 
for years to come. The immediate purpose of this cold douche 
may very well be to check the demand for peace. The German 
people are evidently falling into the habit of thinking that ‘‘ peace ” 
is almost a synonym for ‘‘food.’’ Therefore Dr. Michaelis says 
in effect: ‘* Don’t demand an end of the war merely because you 
are hungry, for peace will not bring you more to eat.” 


We very much doubt, however, whether hungry people will 
be impressed by this logic and discover a new appetite for fighting. 
The result, we should think, would be to increase the general 
depression. Dr. Michaelis may have exaggerated the ills of the 
future for the sake of his ergument, but though it would have 
been natural for him to do eo, the prospect for Germany seems to 
us to be exactly what he predicts. Has a huge industrial nation 
ever reconstituted its fortunes on a basis of destroyed credit, 
both financial and moral? It will be a miracle if Germany can 
do it. Again, the Nemesis of submarine warfare seems to be over- 
taking her. In running amok at sea she is sinking the very ships 
which might bring food to her starving people after the war. ‘The 
mills of God grind slowly, but they do grind. 


The fighting on the Western front has been marked by the usucd 
raids, which continue through mud and sleet, light and dark. It 
is impossible to enumerate them ell, but on the balance the ad- 
vantage has been greatly on our side. At Armentiéres, for instance, 
the German raiders failed to reach our lincs. They made a 
wore successful effort at Loos, where they entered our trerches, 





but were driven out after “‘ heavy fighting.” In one section of 
German trenches the British raiders advanced to the third line 
and found no enemy. Many of the ompty dug-outs were locked 
up like the houses of town-dwellers who are en villégiature. Were 
the Germans en villégiature in Rumania? The most successful 
British raids were those reported in Thursday’s papers. East of 
Beaumont-Hamel one hundred and forty prisoners were taken. 


King Constantine has in form yielded to the latest ultimatum 
from the Allies, and apparently is to be allowed a fortnight to 
carry out his promises, This ultimatum required the complete 
‘eceptance of the Allies’ Note of December 3lst within 

rty-eight hours. It will be remembered that that Note 
uemanded reparation and apology for the events of Decem- 
ber Ist and 2nd. The forty-eight hours’ limit became necessary 
because King Constantine, more suo, while yielding on several 
points, kept others in play, hoping that something would turn 
up to make his way easier. Possibly he hopes that the Germans 
will still turn up on the Thessalian frontier. Hessems to be in regular 
communication with Berlin. M. Diomedes, who has been in Paris 
on a mission from the National Government, says that all King 
Constantine’s military plans are directed by the German agent, 
Major von Faikenhausen. The promised transference of Greek 
troops from Thessaly to the Peloponnese has been proceeding very 
slowly, and the Reservists have blown up an important railway 
bridge in order to try to stop the movement altogether. If the 
King does not keep his promises only a rupture of relations 
and a vigorous blockade can bring him to reason. 


M. Trepoff has ceased to be Russian Prime Minister after being 
only six weeks in office. He is succeeded by Prince Golitzin, who 
some time ago denounced M. Stiirmer in the Council of Empire for 
permitting ccrruption and pro-German intrigue. Thatsuch aman 
should be placed at the head of affairs is an excellent sign. M. Pro- 
topopoff, the Minister of the Interior, who is said to work uneasily 
with the Duma, and whom M. Trepcff apparently wished to remove, 
But we deprecate any meddling comment on the internal 
affairs of Russia. We shall not thereby help the distribution of the 
Russian food supplies. Enough for us to know that Russia has 
been the most loyal and resourceful of Allies, and that through her 
maze of difficulties she continually advances towards the goal. 


remains. 


The Russians are conducting a new offensive on the Riga- 
Jacobstadt line. The papers of Tuesday reported that they had 
opened well by taking about eight hundred prisoners and sixteen 
The Germans said that their own counter-attacks had 
them thirteen hundred prisoners. Whether this be 
true or not, the Russians have advanced their line at some 
points by several miles. On Wednesday we learned that the 
Russians had captured an island in the river Dvina. They surprised 
the Germans during a snowstorm. On Thurs!ay we were informed 
that the German position between the Tirul Marsh and the river 
Aa had been captured. Up to the present the Russians have 
taken twenty-one heavy and eleven light guns. 


guns. 
brought 


Since our last issue the Germans have captured Braila, one of 
the chief Rumanian granaries, though we fancy that they found it 
They have also taken Fovsani, which seemed 
to be doomed when we last wrote. By the capture of Focsani they 
have turned the western end of the Sereth fortified line. It must 
be remembered, however, that the river Seroth itself is behind 
this fortified line. The Russians have fallen back beyond the river, 
and here the Germans are at the moment checked. The latest 
German despatch we have seon reports at this point ‘ no change.” 


innocent of grain. 


Of course the check may be purely temporary. The best news 
from Rumania is that the Rumanian Army which retired through 
the Russian lines is resting and re-forming itself. Let us hope that 
it will perform this operation after the glorious example of the 
Serbian Army. The Rumanian civil population who have retired 
to the temporary capital, Jassy, keep a good heart and have no 
doubts about the future. They “ cordially approve’ of the stiff 
answer of the Allies to Germany's peace proposals, 
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The Allied Governments met in conference in Rome on Saturday 
and Sunday last. Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Milner, with M. 
Briand and M. Albert Thomas and the Russian Ambassador, were 
the leading delegates to Italy. M. Briand has explained that 
the object of the Conference was to solve various difficulties of 
detail, and to dispel the clouds in which the enemy and some neutrals 
had been trying to envelop the Allies and their relations to one 
another. That object, he said, had been achieved. “ Their Italian 
eolleagues had shown the liveliest desire to push determinedly on 
to the common victory.” There has been much speculation as to 
the results of the Conference, but nothing is known about them. 
It is, however, reasonable to infer that the Conference agreed to 
the sharply worded ultimatum handed to King Constantine on 
Tuesday by the four Powers who were represented at Rome. 





There has been a sudden but transient Cabinet crisis in Madrid, 
on account of the refusal of the Romanones Ministry to follow 
President Wilson’s lead in making pacific overtures to the belli- 
gerents. The German colony and their Clerical friends were 
resolved to drag Spain into the German peace movement. When 
Count Romanones declined to be made their tool, he was violently 
attacked in their newspapers. In one journal owned by Germans, 
a “high diplomatic personage,” who was understood to be the 
German Ambassador at Madrid, was made to say, almost in so 
many words, that Count Romanones had been bribed by the Allies, 
and that Spanish merchant ships would be torpedoed as a “ sovere 
lesson” to Spain for her impartial neutrality. The Liberal Prime 
Minister on Tuesday offered the resignation of the Cabinet, as a 
result of this agitation. The same night he was asked to resume 
office with the complete confidence of King Alfonso. The German 
attempt to dictate to the Spanish Government has thus failed 
completely. 


The debate in the United States Senate last week on Senator 
Hitchcock’s resolution endorsing the President’s Note was memorable 
for a strong speech from Mr. Lodge. After administering a 
stinging rebuke to Count Bernstorff for his abuse of Ambassadorial 
privileges, Mr. Lodge opposed the resolution on the ground that it 
would be a leap in the dark to force the hand of Congress in the 
midst of negotiations of which they knew nothing. He was unable 
to say whether, as reported, the President had received in secret the 
terms of peace agreeable to the Central Powers, and this illustrated 
the ignorance of the Senate on a matter upon which it was asked to 
grant blindly its endorsement. Similarly, the Entente reply to 
Germany’s proposals indicated the absolute futility at this time of 
bringing peace to the attention of the Allies. Mr. Lodge concluded 
with the striking words: ‘‘ We don’t want to find ourselves at 
the end of the war without a friend in the world, with the fact glaring 
us in the eye that we made uncounted millions out of the war which 
cost other nations uncounted millions of money and uncounted 
millions of men.” 


In the end President Wilson failed to obtain the Senate’s approval. 
It declined to commit the United States to the serious and un- 
limited obligations implied in the President’s offer to co-operate 
,in a League of Peace after the war. Senator Hitchcock’s resolution 
endorsing the Note was set aside. In its place a resolution moved 
by Senator Jones, approving merely of the President’s request for 
the peace terms of the combatants, was passed by 48 votes to 17. 
This decision has cleared the air. The Allies will be able to satisfy 
the desire for information which is shared by the President and the 
American people. They will not be embarrassed by the President’s 
vague proposals for the future, now that these proposals are seen 
to have no substantial backing in Congress. 


Mr. Prothero explained his agricultural programme to a meeting 
of Bedford farmers last Saturday. The duty of the farmer, he said, 
was to grow all the food he could for man and beast. The farmer 
was not to be bribed by the possibility of getting a very high price, 
but he was to be insured against loss. For the whole wheat crop 
harvested in 1917 the farmers would receive a fixed price of 60s. 
a quarter, provided of course that the wheat was delivered in good 
condition. Mr. Prothero repeated his statement—to which we 
have taken exception—that brewing was not wholly wasteful, 
but qualified it by saying that to cut off ‘‘ suddenly ” the supply 
of brewers’ grains would imperil milk production. 


The Food Control Department has issued an important notice 
fixing the prices cf wheat, oats, and potatoes for 1917—wheat 60s. 
per quarter, oats 38s. 6d. per quarter, and potatoes from 115s. 
to 130s. per ton. These prices are fixed in the belief that they 
offer sufficient inducements to the farmers. The Food Controller 
will take over the produce and distribute it to dealers and bakers at 








such prices as will enable people to buy at the lowest possible 
price. That at all events is the theory. But we must say that 
we did not understand, when the intentions of the Food Controller 
were first announced, that the price fixed was to be a maximum 
as well as a minimum price. Yet there seems to be no doubt 
that this is what is meant. We cannot disguise our regret. A 
minimum price, we are sure, is most desirable, and indeed nece sy 
in the circumstances. It is essential to tell the farmer that he 
can go ahead assured that he will not be a loser if he does his duty, 
But we fear that the farmer will not be in a mood to do his beat 
if he is told, as he is told now in effect, that whatever height prices 
may soar to for imported food, he is not in any degree to profit 
by the conditions which cause that rise. 


We heartily believe ia the patriotism of the farmers, but, after all, 
high prices are the best incentive to every man who is earning his 
living by production. Nor are high prices disadvantageous fog 
very long to the public, for they are a flaring signal that more of 
the commodity is wanted. The commodity is then supplied from 
all over the world to earn the high prices, and the prices inevitably 
fall as the supply increases. The prices have advertised the scarcity, 
and greater abundance is secured as a result than could have been 
obtained in any other way. We fancy that farmers would be 
contented with a lower minimum price than has been fixed if only 
they had the opportunity to profit above that point by the chances 
of the market. If it was thought necessary to fix a limit in the 
upward direction, at least some margin should have been allowed 
between the minimum and maximum prices for the play of economio 
forces. If that play is not allowed, we fear that the country will 
suffer. That is always the result of unnecessarily defying 
economic law. 


Our articles last week on State Purchase seem to have caused 
equal annoyance to the representatives of the Trade, the moderate 
Prohibitionists, and the extremer advocates of temperance. That 
was no doubt to be expected in a compromise policy. In addition, 
we are sorry to find that organs of public opinion so different as 
the Morning Post and the Westminster Gazette seem entirely to 
have mistaken the position of the Spectator. For example, the 
Morning Post writes as if we were teetotal fanatics who thought 
that men were ruined body and soul by even the most moderate 
use of intoxicants. The Westminster Gazette, on the other hand, 
appears to consider that so great is our affection for the Trade 
that we are proposing to endow them with millions to which they 
have no real claint, In view of these facts, our readers will perhaps 
pardon us if we once more state our position. 


In the first place, we feel that while the Government insist that 
we are a beleaguered city, it is madness to go on turning food- 
stuffs into intoxicants. That side of the matter is, however, fully 
dealt with in the fable which we have placed at the head of our 
leading columns. The only thing that we need add is that we are 
still unconvinced by Mr. Prothero’s desire to follow the Chinese 
plan of burning down the house in order to produce roast pig. If 
barley is imperatively needed to feed the milch-cows, let us set 
aside so much for that purpose, but let us do it directly and not 
through the medium of beer, by which all but a fraction of the grain 
is, as far as food is concerned, hopelessly wasted. 


Our policy is not a teetotal policy but a war policy. During peace 
we aro perfectly content that men shall satisfy their desire for 
intoxicants in moderation. In such a war as this we cannot afford to 
let them doso. But, argue some of our most esteemed correspondents, 
why do you complicate the matter by advocating State Purchase ? 
Would it not be a better plan, and one which would prove a far 
better policy, for the State simply to cut off all supplies from the 
brewers and distillers? ‘Tell them that they shall not use an ounce 
of foodstuffs in future, and that they must make the best they can 
of this prohibition on manufacture.” No doubt that is a policy 
which if it could be carried out would have the desired result. But 
our critics forget that it would be impossible to carry it out. 


Any one who comes to close quarters with the subject will soon find, 
as we have done, that the Trade is far too powerful for such a plan 
to sueceed. They have far too much influence over the Press and 
over both political parties to make it worth serious consideration. 
It would mean temporary ruin to them, and they would fight it to 
the death. They claim, and it is no good to blink the fact, their full 
pound of barley and sugar, and we are convinced that they are power- 
ful enough to get it. As long as the element of private profit remains 
uneliminated, Beer and Whisky will win. Therefore, as practical 
people, we are obliged to face the fact that we cannot have the 
things we want—i.e., (1) the proper conservation of our dwindling 
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foodstuffs, (2) the proper use of the man-power now taken 
up in the manufacture, retailing, and transport of - intoxicants, 
and (3) the maximum efficiency of labour—unless we buy out 


the Trade. 


If we buy out the Trade, the loss, if war Prohibition or Restriction, 
which is tantamount to Prohibition, is found necessary, as we 
believe it will be, will fall upon the State. There will then be 
nobody to forbid us keeping all our barley and our sugar 
for food, or calling up the thousands of men of military age who 
are now engaged in making, retailing, and transporting intoxi- 
cants, or securing efficiency by drastic regulations. It will be to 
nobody’s pecuniary interest to say that, whether it does or does 
not make us run the risk of starvation, we must and shall go on 
turning food into intoxicants. To put it in other words, Purchase 
will give the Government a freedom in the matter of dealing wiih 
jntoxicants which in existing circumstances they can obtain in no 
other way. That is why we advecate it—why we hold it to be 
an absolutely essential war measure. 

Another point remains to be considered. We are told that the 
expense will be too great. We do not agree. But before we argue 
that point we desire to answer the question asked by the IWeest- 
minster Gazette at the end of its article: ‘* Will the Spectator help us 
by saying what it thinks to be a reasonable price?” Of course. 
We think that the price settled by the Government Committee 
which was called together in 1915 by Mr. Lloyd George, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, is a reasonable price. This Com- 
mittee agreed unanimously upon certain specific principles which if 
carried into operation would give the price that ought to be paid by 
the State to the shareholders or private proprietors. We cannot 
find space to print the terms in full, but a statement of them may 
be found in the series of very able articles on the drink problem 
contributed during the past week to the Daily Chronicle by Sir 
Thomas Whittaker, the well-known Member of Parliament, who 
played a leading part on the Committee. “ But,” it may be urged, 
“the price can only be called reasonable if you go on trading. If 
you restrict trading, or during the war abolish it altogether, there 
must be a dead loss.” Our answer is the answer which Russia 
has already made. Even if it costs us seventeen millions a year 
directly, the indirect saving which would come from ‘“ Down 
Glasses” would be ten times as great. 

Granted that the consumption of liquor is a luxury and not a 
necessary, its elimination at the cost of seventeen millions a year 
would be cheap indeed. It would set free some hundred and sixty 
millions of purchasing-power. However, we do not expect or ask 
for Prohibition after the war. We merely desire to free the State 
from the Trade monopoly. But why then, it will be said, should the 
Temperance people interest themselves in your Purchase proposals ? 
They should interest themselves in them because Purchase is the 
quickest way to reduction in the hours of sale and in the number 
of public-houses—the two points in which the Temperance Party 
has always been interested. 

It will be perfectly safe for the promoters of Purchase to 
pledge themselves to automatic reduction in the number of 
public-houses. No one, except under a system of insane com- 
petition, could desire to see half-a-dozen public-houses round one 
village green. Businesslike State management would automati- 
cally reduce the number of licensed houses by many thousands in 
the first year, and by a substantial number in succeeding years. 
Again, under the Purchase system local option would become 
automatic. 





We do not, however, desire to go into these details, for we are 
not trying to convert the Temperance Party to Purchase. Once 
more, we desire Purchase because it is the direct road to the two 
war measures which we want: (1) Reduction of the appalling risks of 
food shortage by putting an end to the conversion of food into 
intoxicants. (2) The release for combatant purposes of some 
quarter of a million men, at least, of military age, who are now 
engaged in the manufacture, retailing, and transport of intoxicants. 
Some authorities, indeed, we believe, put the figure not at a quarter 
but half a million. Further, it would lead to such treatment of 
the conditions of sale as would prevent the present scandal of 
days lost through drink which now disgraces the Clyde, the Tyne, 
and the other great munition areas. In a word, we want to win the 
war. The drink problem stands in the way, and the only practical 
method that we can see of dealing with that problem is Purchase. 
Those who allege that we are for Purchase on fanatical teetotal 
grounds, as we understand the Morning Post to do, are simply 
Playing the old game of first putting up a man of straw and then 





knocking him down—not a very worthy game in war time. Mean- 
while we will ask the Morning Post a plain question. What answer 
does it give to our fable of the Beleaguered City (p. 36)? Would 
it have been on the side of the General or on that of the mild and 
fatalistic Civil Authorities ? 


That mighty hunter, Captain Frederick Courteney Selous, has, 
to our deep regret, been killed in action in East Africa. He was 
nearly sixty-five. At the age cf sixty-throe he took a commission 
in the Royal Fusiliers and went out to Africa to hunt the Germans 
with the same keenness and vigour that he had shown in hunting 
elephants forty years before, and in promoting the colonization of 
Rhodesia. He stood the climate better than any of his young 
comrades, got his captaincy, and won the D.S.O. before the fatal 
shot ended his wonderful career. Sir Rider Haggard portrayed him 
as the Allan Quatermain of King Solomon’s Mines, but his own 
books give a finer idea of his sanguine temperament and his genuine 
love of wild Nature. His friends knew that he was prepared to 
die cn the field provided that he could first contribute to the 
defeat of the enemy, and he has had his wish. Long may his 
memory flourish! 





M. Maeterlinck, addressing a great meeting in Paris last Sunday, 
sternly rebuked the neutrals for their comparative indifference to 
the monstrous cruelties perpetrated by the Germans in Belgium. 
They had done something, he admitted, for the refugees and the 
starving, but “‘ what is all they have done when weighed in the 
scale of what ought to be done if we are to absolve them deep down 
in our conscience and before history which will judge them?” 
He resented the friendliness with which the neutrals still receive 
the criminals. At the same meeting M. Vandervelde showed how 
the slave raids were a direct violation of a German promise, another 
“‘scrap of paper.” ‘‘ A few days ago, at Gembloux, the Germans 
tcok a man, the father of seven children, whose wife had died the 
day before. The local authorities vainly implored for delay; the 
man was hurried away while the children were weeping round their 
mother’s corpse.” In the Mons district, the Belgian Senators and 
Deputies have definitely refuted Bissing’s assertion that the 
deported men were unemployed. In some communes most of the 
slaves were actually taken from their work. 


The Presidential Address delivered at the annual meeting of the 
Classical Association by Lord Bryce on Friday, the 5th inst., was 
a reasoned defence of the Humanities, all the more effective for its 
moderation. Lord Bryce admitted frankly that the reaction 
against the undue predominance of classical studies was long over- 
due. The economic changes of the last eighty years had created 
in the popular mind an association, now pretty deeply rooted, 
between the knowledge of applied science and material prosperity. 
Again, languages had too often been badly taught, and the despotism 
of a purely grammatical study of the ancient languages and authors 
needed to be overthrown. The more that could be learned in both 
of the two great classes of knowledge—the world of Nature and 
the world of human thought—the better would it be. But while no 
man in our days could be deemed educated who had not some 
knowledge of the relation of the sciences to one another, for dealing 
with men in all the relations of life the knowledge of tissues and 
electrons did not help. Pericles and Julius Caesar would have 
been no better for the work they had to do if they had been 
physiologists or chemists. It was to poetry, philosophy, and 
the examples supplied by history that we must go for stimulus 
and consolation. 





After an interesting digression on the value and limitations of 
translation, Lord Bryce devoted the remainder of his address to 
adducing grounds for the belief that the values, commercial and 
literary, of modern languages did rot outweigh the values of the 
study of the ancient world. Greece and Rome were the well- 
springs of the intellectual life of all civilized modern peoples, and 
classical literature was a!most their only common possession. Ancient 
history was the key to all history, and though the world set before 
us by the ancient writers was superficially unlike our own, human 
nature was in essentials what it is now, with the added charm of 
simplicity and freshness. It was of the utmost value to know 
human societies in the forms they took when civilized society first 
came into being. Without that knowledge we could not compre- 
hend the progress and life of mankind as a whcle. Finally, Lord 
Bryce dwelt on the unfailing refreshment, solace, and inspiration 
to be derived from the great classical writers, ending with a happy 
quotation of the immortal line in the Iliad: ‘‘ The best of omens is 
our country’s cause.” 


—-—---- 


Bank Rate,6 per cent., changej from 5 percent. July 13th, '16. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A FABLE FOR THE TIMES. 
THE BELEAGUERED CITY. 

There was once a city which, though its armies were viclorious, was 
in dire straits for food. 

The General Officer Commanding and the Civil Authorities knew 
that it would be revictualled in a certain number of months, but it 
was doubtful if they had food enough to last till the revictualling. 

So they made strict search to ensure that nothing which could be used 
for food should be wasted. 

Soon the General came upon a great store of barley and many 
barrels of sugar. 

“Thank God! We are saved,” said he. ‘* Here is enough barley 
and sugar to ensure our safety. We can hold out now till the 
revictualling. This barley mixed with corn will make excellent Bread, 
and the sugar will save the children.” 

“ Alas!” said the Civil Authorities, “you are mistaken, All this 
barley and sugar is going to be turned into Beer. We dare not 
touch it.” 

At these words the General, who was a simple soldier and did not 
understand politics or agriculture, grew very angry. 

“God bless my soul!” said he; “you are not serious? Nobody 
can be allowed to turn into Beer what might be made into Bread and 
so save the city! This is a town of sane people and not a lunatic 
asylum /” 

“You evidently don’t understand the situation,” said the Civil 
Authorities, “Even when it is a question between Beer and Bread, 
Beer will win.” 

“ What, in war time, and when famine threatens ? 
said the General. 

“* You will find it’s true, all the same,” said the Civil Authorities. 

And so it proved. The barley was not used for Bread. The city 
fell, and the conquerors drank the Beer. 


MORAL.—When Beer comes before Bread, the people perish. 
I@norvs. 


Nonsense /” 








THE ROME CONFERENCE AND BONDS 
ALLIANCE. 
HE decisions reached at the Conference at Rome have 
not yet been given to the world. There is, however, 
strong evidence that they satisfied the repicsentatives of all 
the Powers present, and that the Prime Ministers and Ambassa- 
dors went away, not only with the assurance that complete 
unanimity hed been secured, but convinced that the course of 
action agreed upon was likely to lead to success, 

But though we may and do feel more than ordinarily cheer- 
ful as to the bonds of alliance, we must not forget that those 
bonds doexist, and that no Power, not evena Power which, like 
ourselves, acts as a kind of clearing-house of ideas as well as 
a treasury for the various interests of the Entente, can in any 
direction control the situation. The essential thing to remem- 
ber about the Grand Alliance is the old business maxim : 
“He who has a partner has a master”; 7.¢., “He who has 
many allies has many masters.” This of course is not an 
argument against partnership with individuals or alliances 
with nations. There may bo the greatest possible good, 
nay, even salvation, in partnership or alliance ; but the fact 
that partnerships and alliances do involve loss of free will, 
and that a man cannot when he is in partnership be wholly 
master in his own house or office, must never be forgotten. 
Yet, strangely enough, this is a fact which is constantly 
ignored even by our experts in foreign affairs, with results 
which are often not only exceedingly unfair to the British 
nation as a whole, but grossly unfair to individuals. Take, 
for example, an article published some ten days ago in a weekly 
newspaper issued by a very able group of British and 
foreign publicists, under the name of the New Europe. Our 
latest contemporary ever since its first appearance has con- 
tained articles full of knowledge, especially on the obscurer 

sroblems of the Near East and of the Slav nationalities. Yet 
in the number for January 4th there is an otherwise most 
useful article by Professor Hearnshaw, in which an attack 
is made upon the late Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
in terms which suggest that the learned historian has for the 
moment entirely forgotten the existence of our Allies, Take 
the passage which stands at the head of the article :— 

“Viscount Grey, when History sets herself to prepare a balance- 
sheet of his merits and defects as Minister for Foreign Affairs, will 
have to face a heavy debit in respect of his stupendous and tragic 
failures in Balkan diplomacy—his persistent* refusal to recognize the 


significance of the German Drang nach Osten, his incapacity to estimate 
the worthlessness of the Young Turks, his readiness to accopt and 
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share the pro-Bulgarian illusions of innocent sentimentalists, hig 
tenderness to Constantine, his fatal slowness in sending help to the 
devoted Serbians and Rumanians.” 

It is true that Professor Hearnshaw goes on to praise Lord Grey 
of Fallodon for another aspect of his conduct of foreign affairs— 
namely, the steadfastness and far-sightedness of his Russian 
policy—but while praising, quite as much as while blaming, ho 
writes as if the rest of the Allies did not exist and as if wo 
possessed a free hand in the matter of foreign affairs, Ouyr 
comment, however, must be upon the passage quoted. Wa 
see no proof whatever that Lord Grey of Fallodon refused 
to recognize the significance of the German push to the East, 
and he certainly showed no special favour to the Young 
Turks ; while as for his readiness to fall into the pro-Bulgarian 
trap, we have seen no evidence of this which is in the very least 
degree convincing. His “ tenderness to King Constantine” 
is in any case a blazing example of ignoring the Allies, Jf 
impolitic tenderness to King Constantine can be proved, as 
we are inclined to think it can, it was due, not to any personal 
predilections on the part of the late Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, but solely to the necessity of preserving joint action 
among the Allies. For good or ill, the Greek policy was the 
policy of the Entente, not of Lord Grey of Fallodon. His 
alleged fatal slowness in regard to Serbia and Rumania is 
another example of the unfairness, unconscious of course, of 
his critics. We cannot, however, say anything on this matter 
without entering upon ground not only very delicate but 
very dangerous; nor have we, anxious though we are that 
justice shall be done, any right to trespass there. We may, 
nevertheless, without indiscretion, point out that no com- 
— authority has ever ventured to allege that Lord Grey of 
‘allodon took the lead in regard to the treatment of either 
Serbia or Rumania, or that he had any special responsibility 
for them. If the charge is that he had a special Serbian and 
Rumanian policy of bis own and forced it upon our unwilling 
Allies, it is certainly fiction. If, on the other hand, the charge 
is that he failed to override the rest of the Allies, we can 0 ir 
say that it is most unfair to attribute the blame to him in 
this particular. He was not, and never professed to be, tho 
arbiter of the Entente. We donot, however, want to probe deeper 
into this matter, but merely to use it as an example of a very 
dangerous tendency which has of late been apparent in the 
handling of foreign affairs by our publicists—the tendency to 
forget the bonds of alliance. But*lest we ourselves fall into 
a kindred error, let us say that, while defending the late 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, we are not making the suggestion 
that any one of the Allies or any group of the Allies, if groups 
there are, which we do not believe, was specially responsible 
for the policy pursued or not pursued in the case of Greeca 
and Serbia or of Rumania. An Alliance in which there are 
a largo number of parties, like a large Cabinet or a lange 
Committee, is Sonat to move slowly. It is one of its condi- 
tions of existence, and to fret at it or make a scapegoat or & 
whipping-boy of one particular man because of that slowness 
is not only not helpful but acutely dangerous. 

The essential maxims of statesmanship that must be ob- 
served when Allies are involved are patience, goodwill, and 
the avoidance of anything in the nature of suspicion or the 
imputation of selfish motives or of dark and inexplicable 
designs. Above all things, in the case of Allies secrecy must 
be maintained, for when unanimity of action is required by 
statesmen secrecy is essential to loyalty. But in applying 
these maxims we must never forget that secrecy prevents 
accused men from defending themselves. It does not matter 
how good a case Lord Grey of Fallodon may have against his 
assailants. He could not state that case without grave danger 
to his country and its Allies, and therefore he must remain 
completely silent. Happily, he is a man who can be trusted 
shavataly not to be stung into making unwise revelations. 
We venture to say that he would far prefer to sit mute 
under any load of obloquy than impair, even in the very 
slightest degree, the efficiency of the Entente. The desire 
to place his own conduct in a better light, or even in a truer 
light, will not move him by a hair’s-breadth. His friends 
must follow him here. It is, we fully agréee, far better that 
he should suffer great injustice than that the bonds of alliance 
should be, we will not say strained, but even discussed. 

To return to the point at which we began. We must be 
content to know that the Conference at Rome gives us 4 new 
starting-point not only of amity, but of amity without the 
slightest friction in the present or cause of friction for the 
future. The Entente is of one mind, and he will prove 
himself a bad patriot who refuses to accept the decision 
of the Allies on this basis, and instead strives to show 
that this or that Power insisted on this or that policy 
or act, 
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AUSTRIAN POSSIBILITIES. 


NE of the gravest mental errors made by this country 
O during the war has been its preoccupation with 
Germany. No doubt Germany is the villain of the 
No doubt Germany dominates, or up till now 


jece. 
fs dominated, her partners and led them just whither 
she would. Nevertheless it is a mistake to talk, as 


we are very prone to do, as if there were nothing but 
Germany to be considered. As the world will very soon 
discover, Germany, though she is just now dominant, not 
to say domineering, has got junior partners, and when 
trouble comes such persons are apt to be hard and unfor- 
giving. As long as everything went well those partners, 
like Brer Rabbit in the story, sat still and “ weren’t 
saying nuffin’.” They might have been a little breathless 
at the pace at which they were dragged at the coat-tails of 
Germany, and a little sore at the buffets which somehow or 
other always seemed to fall hardest on them. Still, victory 
was victory. Now, however, that things are looking so serious 
for the Central Powers, the partners are beginning to wake 
up, and to remind Germany not only of their existence but 
of their rights. This of course especially applies to Austria, 
where not only is the internal situation, political and economic, 
amazingly bad, but also where the monarch is no longer 
supine with fatalism and old age, as was the late Emperor, 
but is young, active, and — anxious to save something 
out of the ruins of the once proud heritage of the Hapsburgs. 
He does not want to turn into what Carlyle called “an 
Emperor in furnished lodgings,” or to sit down as a dependent 
and poor relation at the gate of the Kaiser—the typical 
“decayed gentleman of Europe.” 

Here is a situation which, if the statesmen and diplomats 
of the Allies are not strangely blind, gives them a great oppor- 
tunity. a ae useful will that opportunity be for putting 
into practice what we have termed the policy of the 
Sibylline books, a policy which, though it seems neglected 
at the moment, is almost certain to come by its own, 
though probably under an alias. As we have pointed out 
before, one of the best ways of using it is not only to make 
the Germans understand that if they harden their hearts 
and refuse to accept the terms which we offer them now, 
they will get very much worse terms later, but to point out 
that as far as the Hohenzollerns are concerned they may 
later either get no terms at all or be forced to accept terms 
which would madden the people and make them regard their 
present rulers as the accursed betrayers of the North Germanic 
kin. To cut a long matter short, the time has come when 
we may very well remind the Germans of the existence of 
Austria. Hitherto the Germans have taken the line that if 
they only hold on grimly and refuse to cut their loss, they will 
in the end turn loss into a gain. They recognize that the 
process must be very unpleasant, but they gamble upon the 
Allies in the end thinking it not worth while to go on till 
Germany has half ruined them as well as ruined herself 
totally. 

But there is a fallacy in this argument, and that fallacy is 
due to forgetfulness of Austria, and of certain assets which 
she could produce if she were driven to the wall. The 
Germans must be reminded that if they become abso- 
lutely unreasonable it will always be open to the Allies to 
turn to Austria and offer her terms so infinitely more 
favourable than those she could expect from any other 
solution of the problem that not only the Austrian people 
but the Hapsburg dynasty must jump at them as an unex- 
pected road to salvation. At present nothing could be more 
gloomy than the outlook for Austria and her ruler. If by a 
miracle the Central Powers win, they know well that all the 
glory, all the gold, or let us say all the gilded paper, and all the 
best chances of recovery will belong to the Hohenzollern 
section of the Central Alliance, and that they (the Austrians) 
will have to be content with the scraps. On the other 
hand, if the Allies win, they will be sacrificed to save 
Germany. Germany will agree that the principle of nation- 
ality, which Mr. Wilson has already discovered in her policy, 
can and shall be applied to Austria, that two Slavonic King- 
doms must be cut out of her and Hungary, and that a large 
tlice of her former territory be incorporated with the new Polish 
tub-kingdom. Further, it appears exceedingly likely that 
the Magyars have been privately told by Germany that when 
the end comes they may be cut free from the Hapsburg corpse, 
and that Germany might be induced to lend a gallant Prince- 
ling of the Hohenzollern breed :—“ a little child shall lead 
them.” That would leave the Hapsburgs shorn indeed; 
but that, the Hohenzollerns probably say, must be their fate 
mM any case, 





But suppose the Allies say frankly to the Hapsburgs t 
“We have finally done with the Hohenzollerns. They have 
been offered terms, but they are bent upon prolonging 
Europe’s agony. We have placed them therefore under our 
ban just as Napoleon was placed in 1815. We shall not treat 
with them anymore. But Prussia’s Joss is ycur opportunity. 
Though it is impossible for us to reverse our policy as re 
nationality, for that is what we have been fighting for, and 
though you must make up your minds to the establishment 
of oan te Bohemian and South Slav Kingdoms, to 
seeing Transylvania given to the Rumanians and Galicia te 
Poland, we can, if you treat promptly and frankly, recognize 
the Hapsburgs and the Teutonic part of the hereditary 
dominions of your House as the nucleus of a new South German 
Federal State, a State over the destinies of which a family with 
such traditions as yours might be proud to rule. What we 
propane to do is to re-Teutonize the House of Hapsburg. We 
eel that our quarrel is not with the Teutonic race, but rather 
with Prussia and the semi-Teutonized Wends and aboriginals 
of the North-East, who have too long dominated a 
part of the German stock. Austria-Hungary must dis- 
appear, but out of the melting-pot we will create a 
new Teutonic Federation. We will establish a Federal 
State which shall include Upper Austria, Lower Austria, 
Carniola, Carinthia, Styria, Salzburg, Tirol, the Vorarlberg, 
Saxony, Bavaria, Baden, Wiirttemberg, Silesia, and the 
Rhine Provinces, and such other portions of the present 
German Confederation as may prefer a Constitution founded 
on justice and equal rights to that patchwork piece of 
Machiavellian constitution-mongering into which Bismarck 
eeaae? the independent kingdoms of Germany when he 
unrolled his plans in the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles.” 

We shall be told perhaps that the Kings and peoples of 
Bavaria, Baden, an the South German States generally 
would not look at such an agreement. They are too loyal 
to their Prussian Emperor and too determined to sacrifice 
everything for his sake. We shall see. No doubt as long 
as the Emperor and the Empire succeeded the voice of 
complaint, or even of criticism, was silent, but there is a 
whole world of difference between failure and success. We 
can quite understand the rulers and peoples of these proud 
and ancient kingdoms coming to see that it would be much 
better for them to establish a Federal State in which they 
would be given equal rights under a family whose claims 
to precedence they admit, than to be dragged to utter ruin 
at the heel of Prussia. Their duty is to save the Teutonic 
race, and if they can save it by creating what will be not 
only a homogeneous German-speaking State, but one which 
will be homogeneous in the matter, of religion, who dare 
assert that they have failed in theirduty ? A South German 
Federal State such as we have described would indeed prove 
a citadel for Roman Catholicism, and could hardly fail to 
receive the blessings of the Vatican. 

Though we hold that what we have said above may some 
day prove of real value, we are perfectly willing to admit that 
at the moment it appears premature. Therefore itis probably 
better not to go into further details till things ripen. All 
we want to do just now is to point out to the Prussians 
that they must not count upon our being unable to apply 
the — of the Sibylline books. There are half-a-dozen 
ways of doing so, provided always that we keep like steel 
to the determination to practise that policy. If once we 
succeed in driving into the minds of the Prussians, the 
Austrians, the Turks, and the Bulgarians that we do really 
mean business, that the longer they fight the worse will 
become the terms offered to them, and that the Allies will 
stick to their word in this matter even though it may appear 
to be to their own hurt, the Central Alliance will ultimately be 
self-dissolved. It cannot stand before such a determination, 
or survive the knowledge that every month by which the 
war is protracted is taking something away from the terms 
to be granted to those who will finally be vanquished. 
The Sibylline policy is the winning policy, but it must be 
adopted and put into practice with the mind that wills. It 
must be no empty threat, but the offspring of a volition 
which is in its nature adamantine. 





HOW TO FIND LABOUR FOR THE LAND. 


ECESSITY has breathed a new spirit into agriculture, 
and ways and means are being devised on every hand 

for greatly increasing our home production of food. The 
amount a food produced here has become the question of 
the moment, and is likely to remain in the very front of our 
difficulties during the remainder of the war. Our greatest 
national industry—for agriculture is our greatest national 
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industry, though this is often strangely forgotten through the 
habit into which we had fallen of scarcely thinking of agricul- 
ture as being an industry at all—involves an extraordinary 
number of problems. The Board of Agriculture has not a staff 
large enough to control and guide the prompt expansion of 
agriculture which is imperative. There will have to be fresh 
executive authority at the centre, and administrative powers 
will have to be freely delegated to local bodies. Agricultural 
machinery and implements will have to be imported or manu- 
factured quickly at home. Fertilizers, feeding-stuffs, seeds, 
and seed-potatoes will all have to be placed in large quantities 
at the disposal of farmers. Much grassland will have to be 
broken up in order to produce more wheat, potatoes, and roots. 
Neglected land, waste land, and indifferently cultivated 
allotments must be made to produce food to the limit of their 
capacity. We do not doubt that the materials and the 
agricultural machinery will be supplied, and that prices will 
ultimately be arranged which will give a sufficient inducement 
to farmers to put their souls into a more intensive kind of 
cultivation. Arable farming formerly involved too many 
financial risks for the ordinary farmer to engage in it as his 
mainstay. He reduced his risks by bringing land down to 
grass. He tended to become more astock-raiser on grass than 
a producer of the essential food of the people, which is wheat. 
Patriotism and financial guarantees will almost certainly cause 
him to try to farm in accordance with the needs of the nation ; 
but when all this has been said, we are up against that 
formidable question, which grins at us from whatever side 
we look at the whole matter—where are the farmers to get 
the labour ? 

The farms are already half paralysed by the shortage of 
labour. The requirements of the Army, of course, had to be 
satisfied. It was useless to produce more food if we were 
running short of men to win our battles abroad. So the 
agricultural labourer had to join up. And yet there is the 
reverse side of the shield—if the people at home run short of 
food, they will not be able to go on working at the high pressure 
necessary to turn out the munitions, and the ships, at all the 
other things which are the essential elements of victory. The 
needs of the Army and the needs of the land are in conflict, 
and it is extremely difficult to reconcile them. At first sight 
it may seem to those who have not studied labour problems 
during the war that there is nothing whatever to be done 
but to strike a balance between the conflicting needs and leave 
it at that—hoping that the adjudication has been as wise as 
possible in the circumstances, and waiting on events for 
satisfaction or disillusionment. But this might end in disaster. 
The wisest balance conceivable by the wit of man might fail 
to meet the case. Is there really no way out of the impasse ? 
We believe that there is. Reconciliation of the conflicting 
interests seems to be possible, and in our opinion ought to be 
attempted at once. Every one has heard of the “ Dockers’ 
Battalions,” and the example of labour applied as it is applied 
by those battalions points the way to a solution. Just as 
there are Dockers’ Battalions, so there might be Agricultural 
Battalions, and for the matter of that Railway Battalions, 
and Road Battalions, and so forth. 

As public knowledge about the nature of the Transport 
Workers’ Battalions—that is the official title of the Dockers’ 
Battalions—seems to be a little sketchy, it is desirable here 
to explain the principle which they embody. The men in 
these battalions are first and foremost soldiers. They have 
been thoroughly trained as soldiers, and are in readiness to 
take up the work of Home Defence at any moment. Even 
though they should be engaged in dock work when the call 
came, they could be at their military posts within a few hours. 
Of course they are necessarily all men who have been perman- 
ently assigned to Home Defence. Jt would not be practicable 
to turn on men destined for the front to civilian labour at 
home. But the Home Defence Army is comparatively large, 
and while the men are waiting for a military emergency they 
have a good deal of time to spare. They could therefore be 
employed at innumerable points where civilian labour is 
. inadequate. Quasi-military industries would get the labour 
they needed, and the Huns if they ever attempted a raid would 
still find the Dockers’ Battalions, or the Agricultural Bat- 
talions, ready for them on the beach. That is the solution 
of the shortage of labour at home, so far as it can be solved. 
The criticisms and warnings of those who opposed compulsory 
service would be deprived of even a semblance of justification. 
We should have our soldiers, but we should not be deprived 
(at least to no disabling degree) of our labourers. The dilemma 
set forth in much rhetoric would no longer exist. Of course 
a good deal of rearranging of the Home Army would be neces- 
sary. Agricultural labourers would have. to be massed in 








special battalions, railway workers in others, miners in others, 
and so on, but the difficulties of doing this seem to be far from 
insurmountable. 

The Dockers’ Battalions were created to relieve congestion 
at the docks. It is notorious that the residue of ships, when 
all those required for military purposes are written off, is 
insufficient for the needs of the nation. But apart from the 
arithmetical deficit of ships,there is in effect a still further 
reduction owing to the ies in the operation of what is called 
“turning round” vessels in the docks—in the operation of 
unloading the cargo, reloading the vessel, and starting her off 
on a fresh voyage. The Dockers’ Battalions have saved many 
a situation. When civilian labour failed they swooped down 
on the scene of delay, polished off the work in hand, and 
returned to their camp or else went on to some fresh point 
where their labour was required. It was not less than an 
inspiration, this bringing together of dock labourers in special 
battalions to serve a combined military and civil purpose, 
This is the plan which some of the best brains concerned in the 
development of agriculture would like to have applied to the 
Jand without delay. As in the case of the Dockers’ Battalions, 
it would bo necessary for a local Committee in a particular 
agricultural district to prove the failure of civilian labour 
before it could secure the services of an Agricultural Battalion. 
There must be no humbug. The soldier-labourers must not 
be called in to do what civilians could have done for them- 
selves. Their task is to supplement, not to supplant. But 
when once a genuine need for labour had been proved, an 
Agricultural Battalion would rush to the rescue. The Agri- 
cultural Executive would “teach the doubtful battle where 
to rage”; it would despatch labour to the right spot, and, by 
means of its strategic reserve, organize victory in the struggle 
between Man and Nature. Local Agricultural Committees 
would have to be formed to watch the state of labour in their 
districts on the same principle on which local Committees at 
the ports have worked in conjunction with the Transport 
Workers’ Battalions. 

It may be objected that what we have described is only 
a form of industrial conscription. It may be said that 
though military labour at the docks has escaped special 
notice owing to its limited extent, and to the fact that dock 
labour is normally “ casual,” the workers of the country in 
general would never tolerate the collaboration of soldiers 
and the introduction of all sorts of difficulties as to rates 
of pay. Such objections were foreseen and provided against 
when the Dockers’ Battalions were created. Other objections 
have been removed as a result of experience. There is no 
industrial conscription. No soldier who is ordered to join 
a Dockers’ Battalion need work at the docks unless he desires 
to do so. He works as a volunteer. If he does volunteer, 
he receives wages at the current civilian rate. This scheme 
has worked excellently, and it would be prudent to —_ 
it in the formation of all similar battalions. While a soldier 
is doing civilian labour and being paid for it at civilian rates 
he is not subject to military punishment for misconduct. 
His punishment is that he loses his wages, and if he persists 
is returned to his military duties and reverts to a shilling a 
day instead of the “ good moncy” he was earning at the 
docks. As may be supposed, practically every member of 
the Dockers’ Battalions volunteers, and very few of them 
are so foolish as to forfeit their chances of earning something 
like 10s. a day. 

It is not to be supposed, of course, that the whole of the 
Home Army could become “ harumphrodites—soldiers and 
labourers too.” Some are not fit for sustained labour for 
the same reason that they have not been passed for foreign 
service. But if, say, a third of the Home Army could 
serve a double purpose, there would be a great easing of the 
labour situation. Cannot the plan be tried, and tried quickly, 
beginning with agriculture ? 


THE NEW WAR LOAN. 

rWNHE prospectus for the third of the great Loans to be 

raised during the present war was issued on Friday 
morning, and within a few days’ time it will be possible to 
form an opinion as to the success of the gigantic operation 
contemplated. In deciding to raiso a new long-term Loan 
Mr. Bonar Law has made good one of the more serious defects of 
the previous Administration. Mr. McKenna, who achieved 
a brilliant success with his 44 per Cent. Loan in June, 1915, 
subsequently acquired an exaggerated passion for short- 
term Teebadiens with the result that as soon as the pro- 
ceeds of the Loan had been exhausted, the Treasury 
was condemned to live more or less from hand to mouth. 


The phrase “from hand to mouth” is admittedly a partial 
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exaggeration. The greater part of Mr. McKenna’s borrowings 
did indeed take the shape of Treasury bills with a maximum 
duration of twelve months, but in addition he raised con- 
siderable sums by means of Exchequer bonds with a life of 
three to five years. On December 31st, 1916, the total out- 
standing short-term debt was as follows :— 

Treasury Bills “ oe oe +» £1,115,815,000 


Five per Cent. Bonds > ee ee 334,514,569 
Six per Cent. Exchequer Bonds we 159,204,000 
War Expenditure Certificates .. oe 29,856,900 
War Savings Certificates .. w- ee 40,250,000 

£1,679,640,469 


All this debt has, according to the contract made by the 
lenders of the money with the Government, to be redeemed 
within the next few years, and it is at least conceivable that 
the Government might, when these various items fall due for 
payment, find it inconvenient to raise the necessary money. 
On the other hand, there are many people always eager to 
find a permanent investment, and for this combination of 
reasons the first purpose of the new Loan is to convert a 
considerable proportion of these short-term obligations into 
a permanent or into a long-term debt. 

That this will be done we may safely assume. A great 
many of the people who have themselves invested in Ex- 
chequer bonds al some of those who have bought Treasury 
bills will be willing to take up the new Loan to replace their 
temporary investments. The money of new subscribers can 
also be used to pay off Treasury bills as they fall due. But 
if this were the end of the new Loan, it would have to be 
written down a failure. For after all what the Government 
mostly want at the present time is altogether new moncy 
with which to meet the daily cost of the war. The war 
has hitherto been financed, and to a very large extent must 
continue to be financed, out of borrowed money. As the 
Spectator has frequently urged, more money ought to be 
raised by means cf taxation, but in any case the proportion 
of the cost of the war to be met out of current revenue must 
be relatively small. . It always is so in time of war. The 
only striking exception in modern times was the Crimean 
War. In that case about half the cost was met out of revenue 
and half out of loans. In the case of the South African 
War only a quarter was met out of revenue. In the present 
war we cannot expect to raise even so much as a quarter 
of the total cost by means of taxation. The attempt to 
accomplish so much would mean an intolerable interference 
with the economic life of the country, involving grave suffering 
to many individuals, while others would hardly suffer at all. 
But so far as the private citizen is relieved from pecuniary 
compulsion in the shape of taxation an obligation rests upon 
him within the limit of his means voluntarily to provide 
money for the carrying on of the war. What he offers 
in any case costs him little in comparison with the offer 
made by the soldier who volunteers for active service. The 
soldier risks his life and often sacrifices his pecuniary 
position or prospects. The man who subscribes to the 
national War Loan risks nothing and sacrifices nothing. 
He merely surrenders his immediate purchasing-power in 
order to acquire in exchange a deferred purchasing-power 
spread over a number of years. It is a bargain which 
prudent people are glad to make even apart from the call of 
patriotism, and it ought not to be necessary to press that 
call at the present time. In practice, however, even with 
all the publicity which the newspaper Press can give, there 
are vast numbers of people who will remain unconscious of the 
fact that the Government are in need of ready money, and 
of the terms upon which the Treasury is willing to borrow. 

On this account we are glad to see that Mr. Bonar Law 
and several of his colleagues are to undertake a platform 
campaign with the view of popularizing the new Loan. The 
point to bring home to every man and woman is that he or 
she can at this crisis both help the Government by providing 
ready money and help themselves for the future by securing 
& sound investment. The same double appeal to patriotism 
and to self-interest is as old as the National Debt itself. 
The beginning of our present National Debt may best be 
dated from the year 1660, which was the first occasion on 
which interest was paid on public loans. In that year, the 
year of the restoration of Charles II., an Act of Parliament 
was passed declaring that “any. person lending £100 or a 
greater summe shall doe very good and acceptable service 
and shall receive interest at 6 per cent.” Mr. Bonar Law 
ls not offering 6 per cent., but is appealing for a similar 
“acceptable service.” 

There is one point in connexion with the new Loan on 
which it is important to lay the utmost stress. Iu spite of 





the urgent necessities of the State, an appreciable number 
of Socialists have already been doing mischief by hinting 
at the possibility that after the war there may be a repudiation 
of the National Debt. This insinuation has already got 
abroad, and quite a number of middle-class people are timidly 
asking whether if they put their savings into War Loans they 
may not lose their money. Simultaneously almost equally 
pernicious proposals have been made for the introduction of a 
tax on capital. Such a tax would necessarily be regarded asa 
form of partial confiscation, and therefore the mere advocacy 
of it tends to depreciate the credit of the Government. 
Investors may be sure that they run no risk of confiscation in 
any form. When the country was much poorer than it is 
now the same issue was raised by people with equally short- 
sighted vision. At the end of the Napoleonic Wars our 
National Debt exceeded £800,000,000, a sum which in com- 
parison to the wealth of the period was immensely greater than 
even the enormous debts we are now piling up. Certain 
Radical orators then demanded repudiation, but they obtained 
no effective hearing. There is still less chance of men of the 
same type obtaining a hearing when the present war is ended. 
One of the best features of Mr. McKenna’s finance was the 
pains he took to popularize War Loans by making a special 
appeal to the small investor. The actual amount of money 
subscribed by the wage-earning classes is not great in propor- 
tion to the total, but their subscriptions help to give political 
stability to the whole. 

Another point which it is necessary to note at the present 
time is the fact that a considerable proportion of our new 
National Debt is represented by money lent by this country 
to its Allies. Already a total of over £800,000,000 is in sight, 
and this total will certainly go on increasing as the war con- 
tinues. Tho fact that Great Britain should have been able to 
make out of her resources such an enormous advance to her 
Allies and Dominions—mostly to her Allies—is a magnificent 
testimony to the financial strength of our country. Here 
again the mischief-makers have been active. There are 
cynics going about suggesting that the Allied countries will 
repudiate their obligations. There is absolutely no reason 
to fear any such perfidy. The Allied Powers have fought 
together because they all have a common interest in defeating 
the aggressive tendencies of the German aay a They 
equally have a common interest in establishing the sanctity 
of “scraps of paper,” which Germany began the war by 
disregarding. They are not going to end the war by imitating 
the example of their enemy. 

Finally, insistence must be laid on the necessity for fol!ow- 
ing up the new Loan as rapidly as possible with an increa:ze of 
taxation. Each addition to the Loan means an addition te 
the annual burden for interest upon Debt. Not only ought 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer now to raise enough revenue 
to pay the whole of the interest on al! the additional money 
that he hopes to borrow, but he ought also to provide the 
means of paying an adequate Sinking Fund of not less than 
1 per cent. upon the whole of our prospective indebtedness, 
Nor is that the limit of the obligation that a pru lent Finance 
Minister would assume. When the war is over it may be 
much less easy to raise money by taxation than it is now. 
At any rate, it is certain that there will be a popular clamour 
for the reduction of taxation. ‘Therefore it is of the utmost 
importance that the Chancellor of the Exchequer should have 
money in hand when the war ends so as to enable him to get 
rid of some, at least, of the war taxes. To do this he must 
have the courage now to tax in every direction where he 
sces a chance of raising revenue or of cutting down wasteful 
expenditure. So far as additional taxation is eflective for 
either of these purposes, it will assist Loan operations either 
by reducing the total that has to be borrowed or by increasing 








the savings available for investment. 





THE MERCHANT SEAMEN. 

\ E have been told by the President of the Board of Agriculture 

that we live in a beleaguered city. Naturally, therefore, 
we watch with keen interest the arrival of the food supplies across 
the moat that surrounds us. If we do not feel as anxiously as men 
might who lived in a city which was beleaguered in fact and not 
in a figure, it may be that we fail somewhere in imagination. If 
we were actually in a besieged city, dependent for its food on 
supplies from outside, it would be a regular practice for citizens 
to watch from some high place the daily attempts of the convoys 
to force their way through the gaps in the enemy’s line. One can 
picture their anxiety, their breathless suspense, as they watched. 
If Mr. Prothero’s metaphor is appropriate to our condition, we 
ought to regard in much the same way the merchant vessels which 
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daily bring food safely into our ports. We should be inclined to 
say that not a hundredth part of the acknowledgment due to the 
stout hearts of our Merchant Navy had been made by the nation, 
were it not that in taking the services of the merchant seamen for 
granted the nation is, as a matter of fact, paying those seamen the 
highest of all compliments. When Germany began to murder 
non-combatants at sea—thus giving us a forecast of her great 
conception of the “freedom of the seas”—ways and means of 
mecting the emergency had to be quickly thought out; but the one 
question no Englishman ever troubled to put to himself was whether 
our merchant seamen would be willing to face the new danger. 
Every one tacitly assumed that the seamen would sign on for 
voyages as usual—that whatever new perils might appear there 
would never be any holding back. And every one was right. The 
assumption was absolutely justified. If any man has refused to go 
to sea because his vessel may “go up” at any moment, and he 
may either be killed or be cast adrift in a small boat in appalling 
weather, we have not heard of him. Ships’ companies, without 
positively refusing to go to sea, might have demanded certain safe- 
guards before signing on. Seamen do not know with any accuracy 
what the Admiralty or the Board of Trade could do to protect 
them; in such matters they are scarcely better informed than 
ordinary people. But, as we know, ignorance is no bar to the 
activities of ardent petitioners. Rather it is an incentive. Yet 
if there have been any such demands from seamen we have heard 
no word of them. Personally we do not belicve that there have been 
any, for, if we understand anything of the character of the merchant 
seamen, they would have thought it “foul scorn,” in Elizabeth’s 
phrase, to make them in deference to Germany. The seaman goes 
to sea because it is his habit to go tosea. He thinks nothing about 
reducing danger a few points by negotiation. 


The truth is that the seaman accepts the larger risks as inevitable 
in any case, and a little more or a little less does not cause him a 
moment’s perturbation. He is much more troubled about the 
small things in his life—the food, grog, the manners of 
the mate or the “old man,” and so on. Thus it has come 
about that the Mercantile Marine has after long ages become 
again in effect a fighting service as though it were the most 
natural and the simplest development. Not of course that 
the merchant seaman has become & combatant in any of 
the senses allowed to that word by civilized men. When he 
fights to-day he does so only to defend himself; but unfortunately 
the Hun provides him with so many occasions for exercising this 
immemorial right of self-protection that, as we said, the Mercantile 
Marine has become in effect a fighting service. At least it would 
be a fighting service if it had always the means of fighting, but its 
lot is much more often to endure the pains of slaughter without the 
chance to retaliate. How strange it is to reflect upon the sub- 
version of the accepted order which the Germans have brought 
upon us! In hundreds of thousands of cases the amateur fighting 
man finds himself where he had expected to see the professional 
stand. A naval officer in the Grand Fleet has day by day a smaller 
chance of meeting a German submarine than has the master of the 
humble tramp that never ceases her round of European ports. 
The man of forty who entered the Army as a boy with his head 
filled with dreams of glorious adventure now finds himself high 
enough in the Service to enjoy such dignities and amenities as his 
position in the field forces upon him, while many of his contem- 
poraries at school, who looked for no adventure beyond that of 
the Law Courts or of industrial strife, find themselves in the imminent 
peril and the undiluted rough-and-tumble discomfort endured by 
subalterns in the trenches. The Royal Navy and the Merchant 
Navy have nevez come so near together. The old jealousy will be 
remembered with smiles after the war. When a British Admiral 
engaged in the blockade hoisted his flag in a liner he was responsible 
for such a portent as had never been seen before. 


The sea adaptability of the merchant sailors who man the 
drifters and trawlers engaged in mine-sweeping has enabled them 
to manceuvre with precision in formations which they little thought 
to adopt before the war. We have all been awakened to admiration 
by the rapidity with which civilians have become capable Army 
officers and genuinely skilled gunners, but the manner in which 
our grand fishermen “ keep station” by the light of their marine 
nature is not at all less astonishing. Their spirit was finely illus- 
trated by tne remark of the master of a mine-sweeper who was 
asked whether he was not anxious to get back to his fishing. 
“ Fishing ?”’ he exclaimed ; “‘ why we fish all the time!” Sweeping 
for mines, it appeared, was no bar to handling the usual trawl net 
at the same time. It is, however, not those who have become a 
wing of the Navy, but the merchant seamen who fulfil their erdinary 
duties of the carriers of the sea—of bringing food to the beleaguered 
city—whom we wish to praise now. We talk about the great 





Silent Service, but could any body of men be much more silent 
about the risks of running the gauntlet than our sea carriers? 
The heroic endurance of those who man the destroyers which guard 
the trade routes is certainly greater, but nob by so much as to make 
us forget that while those are professionals at fighting, these are in 
theory non-combatants. A recent cartoon by Mr. Louis Raemaekers 
depicted the officer of a German submarino giving the order to his 
gunners: “ Make ready to fire on the lifeboats!’ If Dr. Johnson 
were alive he might indeed reiterate and emphasize his horror of 
the calling of a,sailor—though, after all, awe, wonder, and patriotic 
gratitude would probably conquer his habitual dispraise. After 
making his immortal remark about life on board ship being as bad 
as being in prison with the chance of being drowned added, he went 
on to say: ‘‘ Men go to sea before they know the unhappiness of 
that way of life; and when they have come to know it, they cannot 
escape from it because it is then too late to choose another pro- 
fession.” We are sure he was wrong. Hedidnot understand that 
the sea enslaves men as men are enslaved by a spell, a habit, a 
drug. Many must know that they can release themselves, but 
they do not do it. If they do, they return to the enchantress, 
who fascinates even while she exacts her toll of suffering. “ We 
find people fond of being sailors,” hazarded Scott. “I cannot 
account for that, any more than I can account for other strange 
perversions of imagination,” retorted Johnson. At all events the 
imagination is held; men do not often break away from the sea. 
Dibdin in a song described the sailor singing even as he emerges 
from the wreck, ‘‘ A sailor’s life’s a life for me!” Fortunate for us 
dwellers in an island that the spirit lives on, if not in the precise 
form described by the idealizing Dibdin, at least in a sterner form 
which compels the profound gratitude and admiration of us al). 
We can never forget the story of the sailor who, though un- 
perturbed by the perils of the deep, was agitated beyond measure 
by the text in the Book of Revelation, ‘“‘ And there was no more 
sea.” If that were so, what would be the use of an after life to him, 
and what had become of Divine justice ? 





“DEVIL’S WOOD.” 


O those who passed through the hell of it I suppose it will 
always be the Devil’s Wood; but to one at least it will 
be a memory of grandeur and of glory. He had lost a son there, 
and he had gone to search amid the rack and ruin of blasted Nature 
for the poor remains. He had lost a son there (two of his three 
had been claimed in ten short days), and the blow had stunned 
him. His mind stood still, and within his heart he found a bitter- 
ness against the cruelty of 4. It was utterly impossible that Love 
ruled from Heaven over our human destinies! And when he thought 
of her who had passed through the storm of travail into the quiet 
haven of motherhood wherein she had nurtured them and watched 
them grow, the bitterness increased. . . . It was a pitiful 
errand, this search among the reek of the corrupting dead for a 
shattered remnant of one’s flesh and blood: pitiful and terrible. 
From what he told me afterwards, I have pictured him set in face 
and hard of heart as he passed up the trench into the little tract 
of splintered stumps that still went by the name of Delville Wood. 
There were corpses everywhere, in every conceivable position. 
Many had gone beyond the “four days” of Lazarus of Bethany. 
He stopped and looked at them, and there was no horror in his 
look. Amid such surroundings an overstrung mind might well 
have given way. Death was supreme. Death had gotten the 
victory. Hell was in power, and Life and Heaven were but the 
fantasies of a deluding dream! Then suddenly as he passed on 
with unflinching eyes and a heavy-burdened heart there came 
unseen a messenger that put out a healing hand and touched his 
soul. Was it a hand, or a breath of Heaven, or the Spirit of 
Life and Love that came to vindicate the God of Love amid all the 
ghastly tokens of Hate and Death? From his own words I know 
that his eyes were healed as surely as ever were those of Bartimaeus 
when the Christ made clay and anointed them therewith. They 
were opened to a vision as wonderful to him as had been the trans- 
figuration to the three upon the Mount, for as he passed the stricken 
corpses he looked at them and saw that they were not dead. No; 
they were not dead, but sleeping a quiet sleep; resting beside the 
way; and he watched them with the eyes of fatherly concern and 
care. Their death was only sleep, and the horrid reek of it became 
an incense that rose silently to Heaven. They were at rest and 
waiting for the Day to break; and he trod softly as he passed 
down the shapeless ruin of the trench. 


He stopped and bent over one of them, and took from his pocket 
the few things it contained, to send them to the waiting ones at 
home: a photograph, a letter-card, a pocket-knife. . . . He tied 
them up and labelled them; and tenderly as a mother arranges 
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the bedclothes around her babe at night so he closed up the stiffened 
jacket, stiffened with the sleeper’s blood. 

He found no trace of the one he sought, and I think that it was 
better so. At any rate he knew that he was there among the 
harvest, waiting to be gathered in. And as he stood in the stricken 
wood of Death he saw the glory of Life spread over it and found 
himself uplifting a thankful heart that his boy lay there, a sharer 
in the Offering. 

The pride and prejudice of position and authority; the narrow 
thoughts of life as pivoting about oneself; the wholeness of heart 
and spirit; the little idol self! What but the breath of God can 
shatter these and make us bow before the splendour of the Sacrifice. 
And in the greater fight still the old truth stands: “ Neither by 
power nor by might, but by my spirit, saith the Lord.” 

“The little hopes I deemed so great ! 
The plans I looked upon as Life!” 
What could they be to one who sought his dead in the horrors of 
Delville Wood, and who, seeking the dead, unexpectedly found, 
instead of a miasma of misery and woe arising from that swamp 
of blood, the incense of accepted sacrifice, and heard the Call of 
God! 

Now this is not a “fiction” parable but fact. To some, still 
wise in their own conceit, it may seem but worthless imagery, 
but to me it leaves a deeper impress upon the seal of Christ, and 
is a sealing of His words, “... so is every one that is born of 
the Spirit of God.” L, L, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


GERMANY’S PERIL.—IT. WILL THE GERMAN ALLIANCE 
BREAK UP? 
{To rue Enprtrorn or tHe “ Spectator.”’) 

S1r,—In discussing the war, its duration and its probable outcome, 
people consider nearly exclusively the military and the economic 
factors, paying little or no attention to the most important 
diplomatic aspects. The war is being fought between two groups 
of States. It is being fought by two Alliances. Experience teaches 
us that in a war between two groups of Powers each tries to 
defeat the other by drawing neutral Powers within its own orbit 
and by detaching some State or States from the hostile Alliance. 
The Austro-German Alliance has been strengthened by the 
accession of Turkey and Bulgaria. The Entente group has been 
reinforced by Italy end Rumania. Conceivably the war 
may spread still further. The German group of Powers has no 
friends among the neutral States. Germany’s violations of the 
laws of war and of civilization and the barbarities of her 
submarine campaign may force neutral States either to join the 
Entente Powers or to form a separate Alliance for their defence 
against Germany, another Armed Neutrality League. 

‘he two Alliances which are fighting one another differ greatly 
in character. The Entente Powers are more or less of equal status. 
The German group, on the other hand, is absolutely dominated 
by Germany. It enjoys the great advantage that, owing 
to the vast preponderance of Germany, the war is conducted 
from a single centre by a single mind. The German Alliance is 
an Alliance of Powers of unequal strength, and it is based largely 
on fear. Not only Austria-Hungary but the South German States 
also obey the directions of Berlin because they are afraid to 
disobey. The unity of the group of Powers dominated by Germany 
is similar to the unity of the many nations which obeyed 
Napoleon’s orders until he was defeated. After the Russian 
disaster of 1812 Prussia, Austria, the South German States, in 
fact all his allies except Saxony, not only deserted him, but 
made war upon him. Even part of the Saxon Army went over to 
the enemy. History may repeat itself, especially if the Allied 
diplomats know how to make use of their opportunities. 

Germany’s greatest statesman taught that Alliances are not 
unconditionally binding. Irederick the Great wrote in his 
memoirs :— 

“If the ruler is obliged to sacrifice his own person for the 
welfare of his subjects, he is all the more obliged to sacrifice 
engagements the continuation of which would be harmful to his 
country. Examples of broken treaties arofrequent. ... It is clear 
to me that a private person must scrupulously keep his word, 
even if he has given it rashly. If he fails to do so, the law will 
be set into motion, and after all only an individual suffers, But 
to what tribunal can a Sovereign appeal if another ruler breaks 
his engagements? The word of a private man involves but an 
individual. That of a Sovereign involves, and may mean misery 
for, whole nations. Therefore the problem may be summed up 
thus: Is it better that a nation should perish or that a Sovereign 
should break his treaty? Who would be so imbecile as to hesitate 
how to decide? ” 

Prince Bismarck frequently expressed views similar to those of 
Frederick the Great. In explaining the scope of the Austro- 
German Alliance, the text of which had just been published, the 
Chancellor stated before the Reichstag :— 

*‘No Great Power can, for any length of time, be tied by the 
wording of a treaty which is opposed to the interests of the people, 








_and if it has done so it will eventually be compelled openly to 


declare: ‘ The times have altered. I cannot do it.’ And it must 
justify its action before the people and before its ally as best it 
can. But to ruin its own people by fulfilling one’s treaty duties 
to the letter, that is an action which no Great Power can assent 
to. However, this is by no means demanded in any treaty.” 

In his posthumous memoirs, his political testament, the great 
Chancellor stated :— 

“Even in the last century it was perilous to reckon on the 
constraining force of the text of a Treaty of Alliance when the 
conditions under which it had been written were changed; to-day 
it is hardly possible for the Government of a Great Power to place 
its resources unreservedly at the disposal of a friendly State when 
the sentiment of the people disapproves it. All contracts 
between great States cease to be unconditionally binding as soon 
as they are tested by ‘ the struggle for existence.’ No great nation 
will ever be induced to sacrifice its existence on the altar of 
fidelity to contract when it is compelled to choose between the two. 
The maxim ultra posse nemo obligatur holds good in spite of all 
treaty formulas whatsoever. . . . If, then, changes were to 
oceur in the political situation of Europe of such a kind as to 
make an anti-German policy appear salus publica for Austria- 
Hungary, public faith could no more be expected to induce her 
to make an act of self-sacrifice than we saw gratitude do during 
the Crimean War, though the obligation was perhaps stronger 
than any that can be established by the wax and parchment of a 
treaty. . The clause rebus sic stantibus is tacitly under- 
stood in all treaties that involve performance.” 

Nothing could more emphatically prove the right of a nation to 
abandon an ally if it has to choose between life and death, between 
prosperity and defeat, than the emphatic opinions expressed by 
Frederick the Great and Bismarck. The right of an ally to 
withdraw from an Alliance is, of course, particularly strong if 
such a step is not only demanded by the law of self-preservation, 
but if the State which wishes to secede has cause to complain that 
its ally has dragged it into war against its will. To Germany’s 
misfortune Austria-Hungary is not only entitled to say, as 
Bismarck put it, “ The times have altered. I cannot do it,’”’ but 
the Dual Monarchy may likewise claim that it has been forced 
into the war against its will, and that Germany has violated 
the Austro-German Treaty of Alliance of 1879. It is well 
known to all who have studied the diplomatic correspondence that 
Austria did not desire a conflict with Russia, that at the last 
moment she was desirous to negotiate with Russia regarding 
Serbia, but that Germany, which was determined upon war, 
precipitated a conflict by addressing to Russia the celebrated 
ultimatum. Perusal of the Austro-German Treaty of 1879 shows 
that it was not a defensive and offensive treaty, but a purely 
defensive one. It is superscribed “ Defensive Alliance.” The 
official Note in the German Government Gazette introducing it 
described it as a “purely defensive” instrument. In the 
preamble of the Treaty we read that it had been concluded “ to 
consolidate the peace of Europe,” and in its body we find state- 
ments that it is a “purely defensive agreement ’”’—that it is “an 
alliance of peace and mutual defence.” Austria, which had a 
quarrel only with Serbia, and which had no desire to be involved 
in a war with Russia over Serbia, had no reason to support 
Germany when that country made war upon Russia, although this 
was done nominally on Austria’s behalf. Austria is therefore fully 
entitled to withdraw from the Alliance, and can in justification 
of her action quote the views of Frederick the Great and of Prince 
Bismarck. 

Germany is not a single State, but a Confederation of States, 
an Alliance of States. The German Emperor is not the Emperor 
of Germany, but merely the President of the Confederation. 
According to the Constitution, the German Emperor is entitled 
to begin only a defensive war. He can declare an aggressive war 
only upon the authority of the Governments of the German States 
which are represented in the Federal Council. The Imperial 
Constitution of 1871 expressly limits the Emperor’s authority to 
defensive warfare, for it states with unmistakable directness :— 

“The Presidency of the Confederation belongs to the King of 
Prussia, who bears the name of German Emperor. The Emperor 
has to represent the Empire internationally, to declare war and 
to conclude peace in the name of the Empire, to enter into 
Alliances and other treaties with Foreign Powers, to accredit and 
to receive Ambassadors. The consent of the Federal Council is 
necessary for the declaration of war in the name of the Empire, 
unless an attack on the territory or the coast of the Confederation 
has taken place.” 

This most important extract from the German Constitutions 
clearly shows that the German Emperor has violated the Constitu- } 


tion in attacking France and Russia without the consent of the \ 
non-Prussian States. We may therefore witness not only the \ 


disruption of the Austro-German Alliance, but even a revolt of 
the South German States. Not only Austria but Bavaria, Saxony, 
Baden, and other non-Prussian States as well may revolt against 
their masterful ally as soon as they can do this with safety. 
Vienna, Munich, Stuttgart, and Dresden are at present overawed 
by the armies commanded by the King of Prussia. Germany’s 
allies may secede after a great disaster as did Napoleon’s allies 
in 1813. Austria holds the key of the position. Austria’s retire- 
ment from the war would cut the connexion between Germany 
on the one hand and Bulgaria and Turkey on the other. The 
latter two States, being thrown on their own resources, could not 
hope to resist successfully, and would have to make peace, and the 
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South German States might then begin negotiations with the 
Entente Powers in the hope that these would at the settlement 
discriminate between Prussia, which caused the war, and the 
non-Prussian States, which were forced into it against their will. 

The German Alliance is held together by fear. Disaster would 
probably lead to its dissolution. This is all the more likely as 
nations fight unwillingly for a bad cause. The people of the 
German group of Powers have learned that they are not engaged 
upon a war of defence, but upon a war of ambition; not upon 
a just war, but upon a war of conquest and of adventure. While 
the German Alliance, though apparently impregnable, may break 
up as soon as the fear of Germany is removed, the seemingly less 
solid Alliance of the Entente Powers may prove the stronger of 
the two. Britain and her Allies are united not by fear and the 
hope of gain, but by the determination to defend themselves 
against unjustified aggression, by the determination to preserve 
their liberty and independence, by the knowledge that they have 
a just cause. The story of 1813 may repeat itself. The apparently 
unbreakable Alliance which obeys a single will may be defeated 
by a number of equally strong Powers which make war perhaps 
amateurishly but whole-heartedly. The diplomats of the Entente 
Powers may accelerate the process of disintegration within the 
German Alliance by following the policy which Prince Metternich 
adopted against the group of States dominated by Napoleon.— 
I am, Sir, &., A Fatrarunt Reaper. 

[We have ourselves dealt this week in our leading columns with 
certain peace possibilities connected with Austria and the 
Southern States of the German Confederation. Here we must add 
that, though we note the interest and importance of the quota- 
tions from Frederick the Great, we strongly regret our 
correspondent’s failure to censure his abominable duplicity and 
his initiation of the “scraps of paper” view of Treaties.—Eb. 
Spectator.] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE WAR LOAN, 
(To tue Eprron or tae “ Specrator.’’) 
S1r,—The following should at this moment inspire your readers. 
It is the eloquent and soul-stirring appeal made by the Bishop of 
Marseilles regarding the collection of gold and the recent 
French War Loan.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 





“Now is the hour, my very dear Brethren, now is the hour 
when a solemn duty is cast upon all true children of God and of 
France, inasmuch as they must not separate the love of God from 
the love of France. This duty is well known to you; yet would I 
fain recall it to you, bring it before you with all the authority, 
with all the insistence which I can command: it concerns the 
financial aid that we have to give to the Government for National 
Defence. You must come to their assistance by giving your gold, 
and by subscribing to the new War Loan. For the sake of the 
dead give your gold, subscribe to the Loan. Our dead? Who can 
recount all that they have dono in these two years of awful war! 
Heroic dead! They have raised again the Flag of France, they have 
borne it on high. Heroic dead! They have stood face to face with 
the enemy, they have cried ‘ Halt!’ to him, they have turned him 
back. Heroic dead! They have fallen under a lowering sky 
through which there came never a glimmer of victory; and yet it 
is they who have prepared the way, it is they who have summoned 
victory. And yet, and yet, I speak with an indescribable horror, 
this divine sacrifice of countless human lives will have been made 
in vain if our soldiers of to-morrow are denied those immense 
resources which war demands; if our heroic dead are betrayed by 
a selfish greed, a criminal indifference. This is a shame that can 
never sully the noble land of France. She will not withhold from 
her children all that they need, and because their blood will not 
have been shed in vain, our dead will sleep their sleep in Peace 
and Glory. For the sake of the living give up your gold, subscribe 
to the Loan. Consider, my very dear Brethren, how this touches 
you. It is no priceless gift, no desperate sacrifice for which you 
are asked. No, it is a simple exchange, a lending which will 
bring to you benefits of no doubtful worth. By subscribing to the 
Loan yeu carry on the offensive, you extend it. Great-hearted 
beyond mortal ken were our soldiers when suddenly they turned 
tpon the invader on the Marne and threw him back. Great- 
hearted beyond mortal ken our workmen as they labour unceas- 
ingly in casting guns and forging arms. Great-hearted beyond 
mortal ken our people as they pour out their gifts to the State 
that she may lack nothing of al] that she need. Ah! my very 
dear Brethren, it is this great-heartedness sustained and increas. 
ing that brings nearer the day of victory, and when the victory 
is won, lo! the great day of peace shining resplendent, there will 
be no more tears, no more sacrifices, but healing and beneficent 
peace, peace such as we would wish here on earth. And on that 
day we shall see on all our roads our soldiers, saddened and yet 
upheld by pride, returning to their homes, and if some there 
are who will never return thither, they at least will be there, 
and in that life which lies before them there in the midst of their 
children they will regain courage and live anew. Who of us 
would not hasten that home-coming? Who of us would not make 
that day to-morrow—to-morrow’s morrow? And you it is. who 
can hasten it, if you will, by supporting our warriors, by giving 
to France all she needs to save the lives of her soldiers, to lighten 





the task which their valour alone can perform. And now, my 
very dear Brethren, one word more; and why should I forbear to 
say it? There are those who in their grievous folly would cleave 
our France in twain, create a France of the North and a France 
of the South. There is only one France whose children have for 
all time shared her trials and her sorrows, her successes and her 
glory. Yet true though this be, it cannot be denied that in this 
war, in fact, it was the North which bore the brunt; it was the 
North which suffered the cruellest blows; it is the North which 
is bearing the burden of invasion and hostile occupation. Our 
South has suffered little. Therefore, my very dear Brethren, 
does it not behove us to give freely all that we can for the defence 
of our land, and for the safety of all? This is a matter that 
touches our pride. It will appeal to you; you who have suffered 
least will give more freely, and all the world will know that 
Marseilles values far above her mercantile interests and her 
wealth the love of country. I end by reminding you of a now 
famous saying, ‘ Arise, ye dead!’ It has been said in striking 
words, ‘ Arise, ye dead!’ And I answer, No! let the dead sleep 
the sleep which they have earned so well; mightily have they 
laboured, these brave ones; grievously have they suffered, these 
valiant ones; their lives have they given, these heroes. Let them 
sleep in peace, let them sleep in glory; do not vex their slumbers; 
they have done their duty—it is for us to do ours. Arise, ye 
living! Have we done our duty? Have we done our uttermost? 
Arise, ye living! Give your gold, subscribe to the Loan. For 
victory, for peace. Arise, ye living! for our dear country, for 
France.” 





COLLECTING SAVINGS BANKS. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Str,—Every facility for saving is now so valuable that I desire to 
draw attention to the system of Collecting Saving Banks, by 
which the pennies of the poorer people are collected by visitors 
and banked for national use. In London alone £24,000 was 
obtained and invested in this way during 1915. In country 
districts my information is not so complete; but I know of 
thirty-one banks which collected £16,904 during that ycar from 
18,442 depositors. A good proportion of this amount was not 
withdrawn at Christmas, but was transferred to a Post Office or 
Trustee Savings Bank under Government security. The move- 
ment reaches many whom the excellent work of the National 
War Savings Committees does not affect. The Charity Organiza- 
tion Society is so convinced of its value that it is prepared to 
help by advice and by the supply of forms of rules, books, &c., 
persons interested in the formation and management of such 
Collecting Savings Banks; and it desires in return to be brought 
into touch with any that may be known to your readers.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. C. Princiez, Secretary. 

Charity Organization Society, Denison House, Vauxhall 

Bridge Road, S.W. 

[Those who wish for more information on this subject should 
communicate direct with the writer as above, and not with us.— 
Ep. Spectator.) 





“DOWN GLASSES.” 
(To tHe Eviror or tHe “ Specrator.’’} 

Srr,—An engineer, a young relative of my own, employing about 
forty men mainly upon naval work on the Kast Coast, told me he 
had occasion to take a leading hand to a job inland. In his works 
district drink is controlled, and the man in question, although in 
ordinary times a heavy drinker, had been doing regular and excel- 
lent work. After leaving the railway station and turning into the 
country village wherein the job lay, the man at the first public- 
house abruptly left his employer’s side. In about ten minutes 
he returned, raised and elated. “ »” said his employer 
reproachfully, “‘ you’re at it again. Can’t you stop it at least in 
war time, and stick to your work?” The man pulled himself 
together, and looking his employer straight in the face replied: 
“When the drink’s there I canna pass it,” and, very earnestly, 
“It would be a God’s help tae me, an’ mair than me, if thae 
places were a’ shut doun.” 

A builder’s labourer whom I have known for many years in our 
own West Country, a good soul and steady worker when off his 
occasional drinking bouts, rejoined his old regiment when war 
broke out. He has been twice sent home wounded, the last time 
eo seriously that he was discharged, unfit for either service or 
home work. He was given an order to a country-house Conya- 
lescent Home. In three weeks’ time, however, he turned up 
again. I said: “ Hullo, I thought you were at ——.” “I left 
there on Monday, Sir,” he replied. ‘‘I made a mistake.” He 
had been given leave, he told me, to go to a neighbouring town 
for the day. There he had foregathered with a ehum on 
furlough, adjourned to a public-house, put in an off and on day’s 
drinking, and in the evening long past the hour of leave found 
himself at the door of the Home—incapable. He had been offered 
another chance, but, as he said, “ They’d trusted me, an’ I had 
na played the game, an’ I had na the face tae stay on.” I said: 
“Look here, I’m not ao teetotal man, as you know, but 
as man to man, tell me what you think about Prohibition, 
closing the public-houses, and stopping all drink.” “ Well, 
Sir,” he answered, “‘ I wadna like it mysel’; but,” and again the 
East Coast phrasing, “ it would be a God-send tae me, onyway.” 
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These are but two instances among many of decent good fellows, 
steady and reliable workmen when the drink is.out.—I am, Sir, &., 
Wellington Chambers, Ayr, N.B. James A. Morezis. 





(To rae Epiron or tus “ Srecraror.’’) 
Sin,—A constant reader of the Spectator is getting very tired 
of the “Down Glasses,” Prohibition, Alcohol and Food, &., &., 
agitation. Can’t the matter be settled some way, or leave it 
alone? We have the facts as to the effects of alcohol on the 
human system. A properly attested Swedish experiment showed 
that soldiers who had imbibed only a very small, almost negli- 
gible, amount of alcohol made three hits in thirty shots at a 
target. The same men when they had teetotally abstained on 
another day made twenty-four hits in thirty. The German 
Professors Bergmann, Kraepelin, and others, who are exact, 
whatever else they may be, have shown that if the office clerk 
takes only so much as one glass of beer daily his efficiency is 
lowered by seven per cent. Nor can the drinking man stand heat 
or cold so well, smell so well, or hear so well as the non-drinker. 
That’s all reason enough. ‘Theso are critical times, and drastic 
measures may be necessary. The mental and physical evil effects 
(beneficial effects are always forgotten by Pro-writers) of 
elcohol haye thus been tested and proved, and can be no longer 
doubted. Yet I fear if you deprive people of wholesome liquor 
you may drive them to the drug habit, or worse. Teetotalers, 
of course, demoralize themselves who bind themselves (poor, 
timid creatures!) by oath, which they have no moral right to do. 
But that’s another matter. The late Archbishop Magee said: 
“JT would rather see England drunk than sober and a nation of 
slaves!” So say I.—I am, Sir, &c., Taos. 8S. Carson. 


United Service Club, Edinburgh. 


{To tHe Eprror or tee “ Sprcraror."’] 
Sin,—The passage from the letter sent by “J. C. F.,” and con- 
tained in your issue of January 6th, regarding the drinking 
customs in Glasgow is most misleading, and I would have thought 
that before publishing such an indictment against the second city 
of the Empire you would have made some inquiry into the 
veracity of the statement, Of course it must be admitted that 
there is too much drinking in Glasgow, just as there is too much 
drinking in every other industrial centre in the country, but 
exaggeration of the conditions will not help to remedy the evil. 
The passage in question is undoubtedly a gross exaggeration. The 
truth is that there are two old-established wine-merchant shops 
in one of the leading thoroughfares, both of which have a high 
reputation for honest dealing, and where a large family trade is 
usually carried on. During the week preceding Christmas and 
the week preceding the New Year these shops were unable to cope 
with their usual trade on account of the greatly restricted hours 
during which liquor can be supplied for consumption off the 
premises. In consequence of this, queues were formed outside 
the respective shops waiting their turn to be served. This by no 
means represents excessive dfinking, but is accounted for by 
people keeping up the old custom of having a bottie of wine or 
spirits in their homes at the festive season for the use of friends. 
The other statement made by your contributor to the effect that 
on Saturday night about 9 o’clock the streets of Glasgow are 
nearly impassable with men and women all the worse for drink 
can only be characterized as a perversion of the truth, I ama 
constant reader of the Spectator and a Prohibitionist out and out, 
and I take this opportunity of recording my cordial thanks for 
all you are doing to advance the cause.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wuuiam Weir, Sanitary Inspector. 
Sanitary Inspector’s Office, Rutherglen. 





A PHASE OF THE DRINK PROBLEM. 
{To THe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sra,—As I have carried on my work in a hospital through which 
scores of overseas soldiers go as patients, I have positively winced 
at some of the stinging statements made by these men. In effect 
they have been somewhat as follows: “‘ We came to what most of 
us like to call ‘ home —.e., to old England—and we expected to 
see great things at the very centre of the Empire, London. We 
have seen great things, yes, but we have felt disgusted to see what 
we never saw in Canada, or South Africa, or New Zealand, or 
Australia—public-houses haunted by women.” Imagine, Mr. 
Editor, what London and every other town in the United Kingdom 
will be like when peace is declared if a strong hand is not laid on 
our crime factories for some time at least. Imagine, too, how 
“Tommy ” will be subjected to scorching temptation by publicans 
and customers alike as he is offered on all hands anything ho likes 
to help him “ tell us all about it.’”’-—I am, Sir, &c., A Paprs. 





BREAD VERSUS BEER. 

{To tse Epiror or tHe “ Spercraron.’’] 
Sir,—There are two mutually contradictory agitations in course 
of promotion: (a) The total Prohibition of the sale of intoxicants 
during the continuance of the war, and (b) the total and 
immediate Purchase of all liquor interests by the State. Now 





it is impossible that both these movements should succeed, for 
you cannot purchase what you have already destroyed, and still 


less can you destroy what you have already purchased. As usual, 
the path of sanity and safety lies midway between these two 
violent extremes. Turn your guns, then, on to the original 
factories of perdition. 

The brewers and distillers are proclaiming with unctuous 
rectitude that, as makers of munitions, they are the saviours of 
the people. Three-fourths of their product, they scream with 
ever-increasing persistence, are employed for the synthesis of 
high explosives, for the feeding of milch kine, for the fattening 
of pigs, and for the fermentation of bread. Take the breweries 
and distilleries at their own valuation, and forthwith urge the 
Government through an instructed public to take them over as 
“controlled establishments ” for the sole purpose of the manu- 
facture of the munitions of war. Leave the Licensed Trade, whether 
wholesale or retail, to the tender mercies of the existing Licens 
ing Authorities, the Liquor Control Board, and the police. By 
the way, is there any other honest trade in the country which has 
to be committed for the sake of public safety to the police? I trow 
not! Let the drinkers during the continuance of the war content 
themselves with the existing stocks of beers, ales, and spirits, 
which, we are told, mellow with age and improve with keeping— 
in the cellars, certainly, but not inside. The following figures 
from Russia may well give all patriots “furiously to think ’”’:— 

OrriciaL Figures or THe Russian Strate Savinas Bank. 


(a) Last seven months of vodka...............06 net loss of £2,000,000 
(b) First five months of Prohibition......... saving of £12,000,000 
(c) First complete year of Prohibition...... saving of £53,000,000 
(d) First half 1916 under Prohibition......... saving of £60,000,000 
(ce) First nine months of 1916..................06 saving of £100,000,000 


Incidentally, the commandeering of breweries and distilleries by 
the Government would bring an abrupt end to the destruction of 
wholesome foods for the manufacture of unwholesome drinks, 
and banish all those faked, doctored, and adulterated beverages 
and medicaments wherewith the public is first poisoned, and then 
impoverished. Here is a policy upon which all patriots and tem- 
perance reformers, whether they be Nationalizers or Prohibi- 
tionists, whether they be moderate drinkers or abstainers, whether 
they be Liberals or Conservatives, whether they be Socialists or 
Individualists, can alike join forces for the dethronement of 
Bacchus, and for the deliverance of our country from the dominion 
of Strong Drink.—I am, Sir, &c., Arnotp I’, Hits. 

[We disagree profoundly with Mr. Arnold Hills. Purchase is an 
instrument, not a policy. As we show elsewhere, it makes the 
nation master in its own house and leaves it free to turn the tap 
off or ou as it chooses. The proposal to abolish the Trade without 
first giving them the option of Purchase is unjust. It shows, 
however, how great are the dangers to which the Trade will be 
exposed if they do not seize the opportunity now presented and 
get out on reasonable terms. If the shareholders do not force their 
directors to work for Purchase they will rue the day. Of this we 
are certain. Though they will scoff at the notion, we are in fact 
the shareholders’ best friends.—Ep. Spectator.] 





ALCOHOL IN FRANCE: 
(To rae Eprror or tHe “ Specratos.’’] 

Sir,—It should encourage temperance reformers in this country 
to know that the evils of alcoholic consumption in war time are 
even more keenly recognized in France, where, with the exception 
of beer, intoxicants are not usually made out of foodstuffs. This 
is plainly shown by a recent petition submitted to both the French 
Houses of Parliament by the Union des Industries Métallurgiques 
et Miniéres, representing fifty-five great syndicates of miners and 
metal-workers. A rough translation of a part of this petition 
may interest your readers :— 

“The gravity of present circumstances and the spirit of duty 
and self-denial they have aroused in the country imperiously 
demand a radical measure, capable of arresting the evil at its 
source. The prevention of all consumption of alcohol, not at the 
discretion of local authorities but imposed upon all and every- 
where by general authority, can alone act as an effective obstacle 
to the disquieting outburst of indulgence in alcohol which is known 
to us all and which has even spread to the establishments which 
are working for the national defence.” 

I have reason to know that your efforts in the same direction are 
noted and approved across the Channel.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J.D. A. 

(A further confirmation of our correspondent’s view is furnished 
by the recent resolution passed by the Municipal Council of Havre, 
a place which is statistically the most alcoholic in France.—Ep. 
Spectator.] 


THE 





ALLIED TERMS: HELIGOLAND. 

(To tHe Epitor or tye “ Specraror.’’] 

S1r,—The terms you outline are suggestive and valuable, but they 
take no cognizance of the necessity of providing for the occupation 
of Heligoland. Had Heligoland not been ceded, the coast defences 
of Germany as they exist to-day would have been impossible. It 
is sometimes said: “‘ But we should never have fortified Heligoland. 
How could we in any case have held it against Germany?” I 
grant we could not have fortified Heligoland without causing at 
once a grave situation, and also that unfortified Heligoland on the 
outbreak of war would have been seized by Germany. But an 


unfortified Heligoland would have been little use to Germany, 
and to fortify it satisfactorily in war time would have been 
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impossible—even for Germany. It took the labour of hundreds 
of Italian workmen through many years to make Heligoland the 
practically impregnable fortress it now is. I described those 
works in the National Review of October, 1911, and asked: 
“ Against whom is Germany arming, against whom is she expend- 
ing her millions in this island-key to the North Sea?” We got 
our answer very promptly. Any peace terms should certainly 
include the occupation of Heligoland, either as an outpost of the 
Allies in perpetuity, or as a “ guarantee ” for the execution of 
Treaty obligations. It cannot be too eften emphasized that 
Heligoland never belonged to Germany until we ceded the island 
in 1890; that we took it from the Danes in 1807; and that the 
people were Frisians, speaking Island-Frisian, and not by language 
or race Germans, much less Prussians. There is of course an 
alternative to seizure—viz., the destruction of the rock of 
Heligoland—but there are many sound reasons why this remark- 
able observation-point should be in the Allies’ secure possession 
for many years to come.—I am, Sir, &c., Wiutt1am Georce Brack. 

[We agree. Some six months ago while discussing ‘‘ Peace 
Terms” we included the recession of Heligoland. It should 
eertainly have been included in our article of December Wth last. 
—Eb. Spectator.] 





DOWNING GERMANY. 
{To tHe Environ or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

S1r,—All the peace messages on earth do not alter the fact that 
Germany ought to be downed. The enclosed cheque for five 
hundred dollars is part of my little tap to help the good work.— 
I am, Sir, &c., E. W. P. 

(Our correspondent is the gallant American lady and friend of 
Britain who last year sent us £200 for a similar purpose. We are 
glad to be able to tell her that her money and that of a British 
male reader who followed her example have been laid out in 
stimulating acts of war. We cannot, however, publish details till 
the war is over.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A QUOTATION FROM WALT WHITMAN. 
(To tae Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.) 
§1r,—For our own encouragement, may I borrow from America’s 
“ good grey poet ” the following quotation as a reply to President 
Wilson ?— 

" We were able first and alone 
to declare our readiness for peace |. . to a knock-out. 
negotiations.” —Mr. Lioypy Gronrce. 

—The German CHANCELLOR. 
“ The other asks if we demand quarter? 
If our colours are struck and the fighting done? 
Now I laugh content, for I hear the voice of my little captain. 
* We have not struck,’ he composedly cries; ‘ we have just begun 
our part of tho fighting.” ... 
Toward twelve, there in the beams of the moon, they surrender 
to us.” —Wat Wurman, “ Paul Jones's Fight.” 
-I an, Sir, &c., H. D. D. 


“ The fight must be to a finish 


” 





A YEAR OF LINCOLN. 
{To tHe Epiroa or trae “ Spectaror.’’] 
81r,—As you seem to have been drawn to Abraham Lincoln by 
recent events, perhaps the enclosed would interest you. It is from 
the Saturday Evening Post (a weekly published in U.S.A.) of 
December 9th, 1916.—I am, Sir, &c., I. W. Sxevsey. 


“We are indebted to Judge R. M. Wanamaker, of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio, for this fine idea: Let Ameriean high schools teach 
at least one year of Lincoln, in place of a year of Caesar, Cicero, 
or Vergil, which nine high-school pupils out of ten uselessly 
blunder through and forget within a few years. Teaching tho use 
of the English language is one of the prime objects of public-school 
instruction. Lincoln was one of the masters of English. His 
simple, luminous sentences, which go as straight as bullets, are 
models for the pupil that cannot be improved upon. School 
instruction seeks to form and strengthen a pupil’s reasoning 
powers. To follow Lincoln’s mind through his great controversies 
is an education in reasoning that no classical example surpasses, 
By classical examples schools seek to teach ‘the humanities "— 
an intelligent, tolerant comprehension of one’s fellow men. In 
all extant literature no man exhibits this quality more consistently 
and persuasively than Lincoln. His courage, which staked all, 
dared all, and stood like rock when a great cause was involved, 
yet was ever ready to compromise, to wink at delinquencies, and 
pass by affronts in small matters; his proper ambition, which led 
him to seek honourable preferment, yet never betrayed him into 
mere selfishness; his heroic modesty; his humour—will enrich 
any mind, young or old, that studies them. Above all, for the 
American, Lincoln incarnated American demoeracy. Its technic 
will differ from decade to decade. Specifically it will now seek 
one object and now another; but its enduring spirit is embodied 
in his life and utterances.” 

{The idea is an admirable one. Ilere is a splendid opportunity 
for some American man of letters to draw up a course of study 
with a text-book of documents. We sincerely hope that in these 
wiil be included many of Lincoln’s letters and one or two of his 
telegrams. Ile was the first statesman to use the telegraph in 
the conduct of great affairs. The public appeal (never issued) 
on Conscription must of course be given, and any despatches known 
to have been written or revised in detail by Lincoln.—Ep. 
Spectator.) 





MR. F. W. WHITRIDGE: AN APPRECIATION. 

(To tHe Epiron or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—In these days of international difficulty we can ill spare » 
personality like Frederick Whitridge, who died in New York on 
December 30th. To his large circle of friends and acquaintances 
he seemed an almost unique example of an American who really 
appreciated both England and America, and who without any 
straining or affectation was sincerely loyal to both. It was not 
only that his wife was Matthew Arnold’s daughter, and that with 
his singular large-heartedness he took her family and friends at 
once and for always as his own. It was not only that he enjoyed 
English scenery and English amusements, finding unfeigned 
pleasure in his grouse-moor at Pitlochry and in long motorings 
over good English roads. Many Americans, notably Henry James, 
have been outspoken lovers of England. The distinctive feature 
about Whitridge was that, with all his affection for England, he 
remained go truly American and so unbiassed a critic, Anglophil 
but never Anglomaniac. Those who knew him will remember 
many shrewd comments passed by his caustic wit on our British 
foibles—e.g., our cold houses, the neglected teeth of our children, 
or the unpunctuality of Highland trains, to say nothing of bigger 
matters—and yet he loved us and understood us and served us. 
Many are the travellers who have reason to know that every 
English man or woman visiting New York, from Lord Kitchener 
to struggling actors or schoolmistresses, was sure of hospitality 
from the Whitridges, whose house stood open to English people 
in a way it would not bo easy to parallel in England with regard 
to the entertainment of Americans. 

On his successes as Lecturer in Law and Politics at Columbia 
University, as a frequent contributor to the Political Science 
Quarterly, and as an eminent lawyer and man cf business there 
is no need to dwell here; nor even on his active labours through- 
out his life in speaking, writing, and working for what he 
considered the public good of his own country; or the energy he 
devoted as President of the Third Avenue Railway to the welfare 
of his men. But it surely should warm our hearts to remember 
how lavishly since the war began he bestowed sympathy on this 
country which was net his own. With his full consent his only 
son entered the British Army, while he himself gave us freely of 
his money, his time, and his brains. It would be impertinent to 
speak of his private generosity in relieving distress, and no one 
was more modest than he in wishing his kindnesses concealed. 
We may, however, express our gratitude for his public champion- 
ing of the Allied, and especially the English, cause in his One 
American’s View of the War (New York, 1914), which for a con- 
siderable time was the only book of the kind on the market. His 
attitude towards Germany was all the more remarkable because 
in his youth he had studied at Géttingen, and German was the 
foreign language in which he was most at home. Yet his pro- 
Entente ardour never flagged. It was highly characteristic, and 
a fitting close to his career, that almost his last act, not a month 
ago, was to organize in New York a large meeting of protest 
against Belgian deportations. King Albert thanked him by cable, 
and the satisfaction caused by successful effort must have been 
one of Whitridge’s last sensations before the sudden and rapid 
illness which ended in three days. Bulwer Lytton once reminded 
us that one is not loved every day, and especially in troubled 
times loyal and devoted friends are hard to come by. It is witha 
feeling of England’s great loss in so adequate an interpreter 
between her and the United States that these lines are written by 
one who knew him well.—I am, Sir, &c., An Op Faienp. 

[Our correspondent has not said a word foo much in praise of 
Mr. Whitridge—best of hosts, kindliest of critics, most warm- 
hearted of apparently cool observers. It is for us a pleasant 
remembrance that he was a constant reader of the Spectator. 
The thought of Mr. Whitridge’s son and Matthew Arnold's 
grandson on active service with our Army for two years is 
inspiring. How proud Arnold would have been could he have 
seen his “young barbarians,” not this time all at play, but 
doing knightly service in defence of England.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A SHAKESPEARE AUTOGRAPH. 
(To thx Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Str,—In reference to the interesting paper on “ A Shakespeare 
Autograph ” in the Spectator of December 30th, Lord Tennyson, 
in his excellent ‘‘ Memoir” of his father, quotes him as saying 
(Vol. II., p. 290): ‘‘ Spedding insisted that Shakespeare, among 
the many plays that he edited for the stage, had cerrected a play 
on Sir Thomas More in the British Museum. It is a poor play, 
but Spedding believes that the additions were possibly in 
Shakespeare’s actual handwriting.” I have come upon this by 
chance.—I am, Sir, &c., Fk. V. Cuavasss. 
Lynch Rectory, Midhurst. 





NOT NEUTRAL. 
(To tee Ep:tor or tae “ Spzcrator.’’) 
Sir,—The enclosed may give you an idea of how I look on the 
Boches. Let me say right here that I am not a neutral in spirit. 
Had I two good legs, instead of a pair rather badly crippled, and 
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had I less years on my head, I would be with the Foreign Legion 
right now. It may be that my blood has a great deal to do with 
my feeling in the matter, being English-Scotch, with no admixture 
of other strains. My folks came over in 1637 and fought in every 
war the American Continent has had since then. That means that 
we had two rounds without gloves with Britannia, but a man with 
that blood in him has to shake hands after a fight. I am thanking 
God this minute for my Anglo-Saxon ancestry. I am 60 heartily 
in sympathy with England and her Allies that I pray daily for 
their success. I believe them to be fighting the battles of civiliza- 
tion. I only wish that we might do more to aid, rather than write 
about it and talk about it. I consider this a time when a man 
should say frankly just where he stands, where his sympathy lies. 
I think it foolish and cowardly to do anything less. So I am 
putting myself on record as not neutral, but solidly for the 
Entente. I have no idea that this letter will doany good, nor that my 
opinions will help lick the Huns, but it is some satisfaction to say 
what I think. I wish I might send my views on the tip of a Spitzer 
bullet, right across to the German lines. And yet I have German 
friends who are fine and likable to the extreme. With me they 
agree that the Prussian spirit is rampant, and one said this week: 
“I confess a strong inclination to stand with my former country, 
but I hope I am not —— fool enough to not see where she is acting 
the part of oppressor. I guess I must have lost some of the 
Prussianism during my thirty-five years in America.” Mr. 
Editor, I am merely a speck on the far side of America, unknown 
outside my own little circle, of no especial consequence, but I am 
one of many, many thousands, of millions, I believe, who are 
praying for England over here. The time when a man might 
honestly say “I am neutral” has gone by, I believe. I think it 
is time to say God bless the Allied armies and all who are backing 
them.—I am, Sir, &c., E. E. Harermany. 


Los Angeles, Cal., December 13th, 1916. 





A VOICE FROM AUSTRALIA. 
[To tae Epiron or tHe “ Srecrator.’’) 

Sin,—Not long ago a middle-aged couple entered a Perth suburban 
train. Both sat silent, and the woman, looking neither to the 
right nor the left, kept on counting one—two—three--on her 
fingers. Some young people in the carriage exchanged smiles, 
when the man turned and said: ‘‘ Don’t laugh at her. She is my 
wife. She has lost three sons at the war, and I am taking her to 
Claremont” (the hospital for the mentally afflicted). It was 
kind of you to refer in the handsome way you have to the great 
refusal of Australia on October 28th, and perhaps the supreme 
sacrifice of this poor mother may in some measure atone; 
but I and many other descendants of the old pioneers shall 
always look upon it as the blackest day in Australian history.— 
I am, Sir, &c., J. C. Warren. 

Dyliabing, Katanning, Western Australia, November 28th, 1916. 





THE BARRETT INQUIRY. 
{To tue Eprror or tas “ Specrator.'’] 

S1r,—You have wisely printed that which every officer cognizant 
of the Army Act and King’s Regulations has been saying 
during the past week. The,existing machinery of Army discipline 
—a Court of Inquiry—wase amply sufficient to deal with the 
conduct of Lieutenant-Colonel Delmé-Radcliffe and his associates. 
As President of Courts of Inquiry held during the past twenty 
years I have on no occasion found the least difficulty in obtaining 
the evidence upon oath of civilian witnesses. In some cases 
Couri-Martial proceedings followed; in others the ordinary pro- 
cedure of the Criminal Courts was aH that the case needed. 
Even now Lieutenant Barrett is not debarred from instituting 
proceedings for conspiracy against at least three persons con- 
cerned with the removal of that officer from his unit.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A Fievp Orricer. 





THE LATE E. A. ABBEY, R.A. 

[To tHE Hpirork or THE “ Sprctator.’’) 
Sir,—Having been invited by Mrs. Abbey to write a memoir of 
the late E. A. Abbey, R.A., may I ask such of your readers as 
have letters from that artist, and are willing to lend them for 
possible publication, to send them to me at Chelsea Lodge, 
42 Tite Street, London, S.W., where they will be carefully 
handled, copied, and quickly returned?—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. V. Lucas. 








POETRY. 





EPIPHANY VISION. 
(In the Ward.) 


Tuts is the night of a Star. 

Dusk grow window and wall; 

A Cross unscen floats red o’er the wrack of war; 
Silences fall 

In the house where the wounded are. 





** Good-night to all! ” 

Then I pause awhile by the open door, and see 

Their patient faces, pale through the blue smoke-rings, 
On the night of Epiphany. ... 

But who are these, who are changéd utterly, 

Wearing a look of Kings? 


Brothers, whence do ye come? 

Royal and still, what Star have ye looked upon? 

— From hill and valley, from many a city home 

We came, we endured till the last of strength was gone, 
Over the narrew sea. 

But what of a Star? We have only fought for home 
And babes on the mother’s knee.” 

(Their silence saith.) 


—Brothers, what do re bring 

To the Christ Whom Kings adored ? ”“—‘ We cannot tell. 

We might have fashioned once some simple thing; 

Once we were swift, who now are very slow; 

We were skilled of hand, who bear the splint and the sling. 

We gave rv thought to Pain, in the year ago, 

Who since have passed through Hell. 

But what should we bring Him now—we, derelicts nigh past 
mending? ” 


(Frankincense, myrrh and gold; 

Winds His choristers, worlds about His knee. ...¢ 
Wath He room at all in His awful Treasury 

lor the gifts our Kings unfold 

That can ne'er be told?) 


This is the night of a Star. 
This is the long road's ending. 
They are sleeping now; they have brought their warrior best 
To the Lord their God Who made them; 
And lo! He hath repaid them 
With rest.— 
This is the night of a Star. 
The laugh that rings through torment, the ready jest, 
Valour and youth, lost hope, and a myriad dreams 
Splendidly given— 
He hath taken up to the inmost heart of Heaven. 
And now—while the night grows cold, and the ward-fire 
gleams-- 
You may guess the tender Smile as He walketh hidden 
In the place where His Wise Ones are. 
Mary Apatr-Macpoxap. 
TO THE WRITER OF “CHRIST IN FLANDERS.” 
On the battlefields of Flanders men have blessed you in their pain: 
For you told us Who was with us, and your words were not in vain. 


All you said was very gentle, but we felt you knew our ways; 
And we tried to find the l’ootprints we had missed in other days. 


When we found Those blood-stained Footsteps, we have followed to 
the End; 
For we know that only Death can show the features of our I'riend. 
In the Mansions of the Master, He will make the meaning plain 
Of the battlefields of Flanders, of the Crucifix of Pain. 
E. M. V. 








BOOKS. 


—— 
CHARLES LISTER.* 

Ir is not less than a privilege to be allowed to see into the mind and 
heart of one who went forth to mect his fate in this war as a bridegroom 
rejoicing. It is important for us all to know just how and why the 
youth of this country have conducted themselves as very perfect knights, 
combining reason with courage in a manner that before the war would 
have seemed incredible. Perhaps there was a tendency to think that 
as man lived progressively morc remote from the primeval fighting 
instincts the standard of courage would be raised to the old level with 
increasing difficulty. But what do we see ? Courage has casily attained 
to the old level, and it has arguably surpassed it. The Elizabethans 
could certainly teach nothing to our own generation in this matter. 
Give the young man of to-day a cause which satisfies the tests of his 
reason, and whatever his imagination and his conceptions of civilization 
may do to dilute his natural courage by stretching his nerves and abating 
his resolution to suffer irrational violence, they will endow him with 
a hundred other sustaining qualities capable ef making him a moro 
enduring man than the type of our less finely tempered ancestors, 
While this remains true our Empire cannot perish from the earth. Wo 
are grateful to Lord Ribblesdale for collecting these letters of his son, 
Charles Lister, who after being wounded three times in the Dardanelles 
died of his wounds, serenely patient and happy to the end. 

Again and again we have noticed in the war that the finest and purest 
kind of courage, so far as we have been able to judge from Ictters that 
have been published, has been displayed by men who have not been 
afraid frankly to express an emotion or to avow love for their homes 


* Charles Lister: Ietters and Mecollections. With a Memoir by his Father, Lord 
Bibblesdale. London: J. Fisher Unwin, (12s. 6d. act] 
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and tenderness towards their friends. The greatest virtues remain the 
simplest. In the last analysis it will be found that a boy’s honour, 
chivalry, and tenderness are developed at home. Home is their right 
soil. In rare cases they are the result of a different culture; but we 
take one of tho lessons of the war to be that the boy who has learned to 
feel a stain on his honour like a wound has learned that at home. This, 
it may be said, is a truism ; but it is sometimes worth while to remember 
that truisms aro, after all, true in a finicking age given to over-refining 
and to separating effects from their obvious causes. 

Charles Lister was a young man of striking unconventionality. In 
other times he might have spent a long life with a reputation for a sort 
of reckless moral courage—a higher-powered absence of self-conscious- 
ness—combined with a love for hard riding and hard reading. His 
absence of self-consciousness was so supreme that it is recorded of him 
that he would rise in his seat at a theatre and express his approval or 
disapproval of a play. But the war proved what else was in him—a 
patriotic determination, served ‘by amazing physical courage, which 
burned like a bright flame. As Lord Ribblesdale says in his brief 
momoir :— 

“Tho War had taken possession of him with all the intensity of the 

Crusades of his younger days. Perhaps even with some of their glamour 
—not much of this, though. This War was a very different affair and 
occasion. In Hooker's phrase, he looked upon our going into it as ‘ the 
strong and invincible remonstrance of sound reason.’ He was no longer 
a boy liable to the Toistois and the Gapons and the Fabians. The Call 
had come upon him as the Holy Ghost came down upon the apostles— 
as a sudden great sound in the likeness of fiery tongues.” 
It is easy to be assured by tho restraint of Lord Ribblesdale’s writing 
about his son that here is no exaggeration. Lord Ribblesdale under- 
stood and knew because there was perfect confidence between the two. 
Charles Lister always wrote to his father as to one of his great friends. 
There is a charming touch in the memoir where a remark of Charles 
Lister as a child is quoted on the subject of guinea-pigs. He said 
guinea-pigs exhibited traces of “ the worst human characteristics—dirt, 
greed, and cowardico.” He was always stoically indifferent to his 
comfort—a happy trait which was, no doubt, consciously cultivated 
to its highest form during the Dardanelles campaign—and seemed to be 
untroubled by pain. At Eton his unconventional sympathy with 
political revolutionaries, and his propaganda on their behalf, soon 
became a legend. Mrs. Warre Cornish records his exceptional choice @f 
books in those days. In the Fellows’ Library he was chiefly attracted 
by the chapel-builder’s wage-book and Caxton’s Piers Plowman. Lord 
Ribblesdale describes his son's association with Socialism in a passage 
which delightfully mingles affectionate indulgence and irony :— 


“When Charles was ectill at his private school he became much 
interested in a Hoxton mission and Hoxton affairs, and ‘ property ’ came 
in for serious censure, Yet his Socialism—I use this meaningless word 
for lack of a better—was of quite a good-natured sort. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith predicted that the triumphs of plutocracy and of Grosvenor 
Square would end by making him an American citizen ; but Charles had 
no quarrel with plutocracy, or with Grosvenor Square; they wero in 
themselves Causes, and so respectable; nor did he ever bother about 
persons or their views. For instance, in the days when he favoured 
nationalization of the raw material of industry—including our few 
family acres—and a comprehensive reconstruction of society, he never 
weakened in his liking for the landed gentry, the amusements of the 
leisured, and the Anglican clergy. Even the one or two important 
nobles who from time to time he encountered did not appear to make 
any disagreeable impression on him; indeed he often commended their 
spacious ways of providing outdoor pleasures and good fare for them- 
selves and others. At one time Charles was alleged to have flown the 
red necktie of extreme opinions; but a govolution would have had to 

roceed in due course of law—so I understood, and at the time he most 

avoured the nationalization of land he told me that hs approved of 
some form of material compensation for the landlords—not indeed as a 
matter of abstract right, but of conventional equity.” 


Later Charles Lister was received into the bosom of the I.L.P. Lord 
Ribblesdale continues :— 


“ After this initiation, for I dare say a year or so, he appeared to be 
conducting a regular correspondence with various ‘Comrades.’ Ho 
lived and moved encumbered with papers, returns, and leaflets ; received 
and wrote many letters, and set up a business-like yellow leather 
dispatch-box of tho shape and size now standardized by serious-minded 

ns. This vade mecum was constantly being mislaid or left in trains, 

t it bore a charmed life. This was not a cheerful phase, and he often 
seemed to be brooding over the intractable anomalies of a troublesome 
world. Still, there was light as well as shade. One day a reception of 
the I.L.P. and a tea-party took place at Gisburne ; speeches were made 
by leading Extremists slightly cramped in style by their courteous reser- 
vations in favour of one particular park and one particular proprictor. 
Mr. Clough, the Member = our division, made a capital, if unexpected, 
speech, all but rebuking Charles for having acted hastily in cutting 
himself off from the traditions to which it had pleased God to call him. 
Why he left the Independent Labour Party I never discovered —' Wise 
men change their minds—fools never’ is a good Yorkshire adage.” 

We must quote here, because it bears partly on the same subject, from 
the letter which Charles Lister wrote to Lady Desborough about the 
death of Julian Grenfell. This is the most beautiful thing in the book: 


“TI can’t write what I feel about dear Julian. The void is so terrible 
for me and the thought of it qvite unmans me. I'd so few tics with the 
life I left when I went abros /--so few, that is to say, that I wanted to 
keep, and I always felt as sure of Julian’s love as he did of mine, and so 
certain of seeing his dear old smile just the same. We did not often 
write of anything of that sort just for that reason, and now the whole 
thing has gone. How much worse it must be for you and yours. All of 
us loved him so, and I'm sure if I were back with father and Diana wo 





should be in the depths and feel almost worse than I do now that one of 
our nearest and dearest has ee I me that if death meant wholly 
loss, all recollections would —- bitter; but the consciousness that 
we are recalling memories of one who may still be near us makes reool- 
lection precious, an abiding realization of what is, and not a mere regret 
for what has ceased to I suppose everybody noticed dear Julian's 
vitality, but I don’t think they were so conscious of that great tenderness 
of heart that underlay it. He always showed it most with you, and with 
women — it was his special charm. I think now of the way he 
used to take my hand if he had felt disappointed with anything I'd i 
and then found out why I'd done it. I remember a time when he was 
under the impression I'd chucked Socialism for the ‘loaves and fishes,’ 
etc., and of course that sort of thing he couldn’t abide, and he thought 
this for a longish while, then found out that it wasn’t that after all, and 
took my hand in his in the most ean way. I don’t suppose many 
oe le knew of the ardent love he for honesty of purpose and 
tellectual honesty, and what sacrifices he made for them, and sacrifices 
of peace of mind abhorrent to most Englishmen. The Englishman is a 
base seeker after happiness, and he will make most sacrifices of principle 
and admit any number of lies into his soul to secure this dear object of 
his. It is want of courage on its negative side, this quality—and 
swinish greed on its positive side—the man in his search for truth and in 
his search for what he believed to be his true self caused himself no end 
of worry and unhappiness, and was a martyr who lit his own fires with 
unflinching nerve. . . . He stood for something very precious to mo— 
for an England of my dreams made of honest, brave, and tender men, 
and his life and death have surely done something towards the realization 
of that England. Julian had so many friends who felt for him as they 
felt for no one else, and a fierce light still beats on the scene of his 
passing, and others are left to whom he may leave his sword and a 
portion of his skill.” 
That letter contains the heart of what we tried to say above. Only 
a brave man could have written it, and only a brave man could have 
cooled towards Charles Lister for such a reason as is attributed to Julian 
Grenfell. 

At Oxford Charles Lister distinguished himself by preaching Socialism 
to friends who probably found his personality more irresistible than his 
arguments; by helping to organize a printers’ strike against the Uni- 
versity ; by being “ sent down” for a riotous collision with the authori- 
ties of Trinity College—he went straight from the scene of academic 
disgrace to work at the Trinity Mission in West Ham, which, as Mr. 
Cyril Bailey says, was “almost an inspiration in the ‘high line’” ; 
and finally by taking a First in Greats. Afterwards he entered the 
Diplomatic Service and served in Rome and Constantinople. The war 
then called him. It was inconceivable to him that he could stay 
where he was. He joined the Middlesex Yeomanry, but when he had 
abandoned hope that his regiment would be sent to the front he ex- 
changed into the Royal Naval Division. Ho found himself posted to 
Staff work, and never ceased pulling strings till ho was allowed to 
un-Staff himself and take his place in the trenches. “Still, bless the 
Staff for getting me out here,” he wrote from the Mediterranean, “ and 
I'd sooner be a doorkeeper, and so on, than dwell in Norfolk all the 
summer.” Again he writes of the progress of his importunity: ‘I am 
painfully getting this intrigue through now, lobbying and waiting for 
the great.” The intrigue succeeded and he was able to write :— 


“Tt is an exhilarating sense, marching in front of a line of strong men 
in step, their bayonets bright in the sun and the great adventure in their 
eyes. They all wear shorts now and step along very gaily. The G.W.C. 
was ple with us and said so. The division, as you know, is fearfully 
and wonderfully made, and combines all the elements in its officers—the 
Guardsman, the Marine, the Balliol mam, and the retired merchant 
service officer. It is remarkable how they have welded together.” 

We have tried to quote enough to show what Charles Lister's character 
was and where were its origins. All the letters about him from the 
Dardanelles dwell on his amazing fearlessness in action. We find the 
whole matter summed up in the remarkably deft and sensitive lines at 
the end of the book by the new Head-Master of Eton :— 

“To have laughed and talked—wise, witty, fantastic, feckless — 

To have mocked at rules and rulers and learnt to obey, 
To have led your men with a daring adored and reckless, 
To have struck your blow for Freedom, the old straight way: 
To have hated the world and lived among those who love it, 
To have thought great thoughts, and lived till you knew them 
true, 
To have loved men more than yourself and have died to prove it— 
Yes, Charles, this is to have lived: was there moro to a .* 





THE VALLEY OF DECISION.* 

Ir would not be quite fair to say of this book that it is a long sermon 
on the war. It is very interesting, and sermons are apt not to be 
very interesting. All those people, however, who grumble and com- 
plain because the various orthodox religious bodies have not taken a 
firm and comprehensible stand in connexion with the war, or have not 
proclaimed the samo in sufficiently arresting and reasoned terms from 
the pulpits of the country, ought to read this book. They will never be 
able to say again that the attitude which they desire to sce the Church 
Militant take has not been forcibly and brilliantly put in what we may 
call sermon form. Not that these chapters have ever been preached, 
but every page is religious, hortatory, and full of martial enthusiasm :— 

“The whole point of this book is that, the nature of the universe 
being what it is, the thoroughgoing idealist is also the most thoroughly 
‘practical’ man. The war gives those of us who have always believed 
this a golden opportunity of bringing our principles out into the light ; 





ts ° = | teed of Decision. By LE. A. Burroughs. London: Longmans and Co, 
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for the fact that ‘principles’ are admitted, even by the twentieth 
century, to be worth so much sacrifice of blood and treasure, is a proof 
that, after all, they are ‘ practical ’ things.” 

Mr. Burroughs delights in his country’s action, but he longs that it 
should be more thorough—that the war should be made a great oppor- 
tunity for England to become less individualist, more united, more 

triotic, in the best sense of the word, and above all more religious. 
To this end she must correct her obvious faults, and must in one matter 
copy Germany. She must have a definite philosophy of life, and that 
philosophy should be Christian. Germany’s philosophy of life is, we all 
agree, wrong; but “whether high Heaven looks more kindly on self- 
sacrifice in a wrong cause or on selfish slackness in a right one, it is not 
for us to say.” We have been, he thinks, so sure of our cause that wo 
have neglected to make sure of ourselves, He regards the present 
conflict as a Holy War, but— 

“ A just cause needs pure defenders ; spiritual ends can only be served 
by spiritual men. Had we been less sure of our cause, we might have 
made more sure of ourselyes—by much-needed penitence and amend- 
ment of life. To modify slightly some words of St. Paul to one of his 
churches, ‘ this self-same thing, to have sorrowed after a godly sort, 
what carefulness it might have wrought in you, yea, what clearing of 
yourselves, yea, what indignation, yea, what fear, yea, what vehement 
desire, yea, what zeal’! 

The Germans have, Mr. Burroughs takes for granted, ceased to have 
a religion. Whether that is ever true of any people is of course an 
open question. If it is true, it raises a fearful doubt as to the 
inherence of the idea of God in human nature. But that again is 
beside the point, Here is Mr. Burroughs’s view :— 

“In the words of a naturalized Prussian in England, in a remarkable 

pamphlet which has (I believe) gone through several editions, ‘ The 
religious and Christian conception of human life and human duty has 
come to be regarded with undisguised contempt and as a survival of one 
of those many superstitions which have but retarded the real progress 
of the human race, but which the higher culture and knowledge of en- 
lightened Germany have destroyed once and for all.’ Their intellectual 
leaders ‘ have robbed the German people of those beliefs and inward con- 
victions which are alone effective in taming the natural and savage 
human instincts, and they have thus liberated forces which nothing in 
the natural order can subdue and constrain.’ In effect God, with all 
that the word stands for, has been abolished: but the State has been 
adroitly slipped into His place, and manages to serve a good many of 
the same purposes.” 
To conquer this people is therefore—so Mr. Burroughs believes—a God- 
inspired crusade ; but it is not to be done anyhow. With all his force 
he desires that his country may keep free of the sins against humanity 
into which Germany has fallen. He regrets almost passionately our 
adoption of poisoned gas, as being done in imitation of a wrongdoing 
enemy. ‘‘It was the obvious thing to do from a material standpoint : 
from the spiritual, it involved a breach with the law of Christ, by direct 
resort to the lex talionis.’” We are never to claim, he urges, that ‘“‘ we 
could not afford to forgo the advantage.” This, he says, is the specious 
excuso which Germany also uses. At any sacrifice our author urges 
that we should maintain our moral and physical strength. If sobriety 
and purity can be enforced, he would evidently enforce them; and it 
is strange to see a Fellow and Tutor of an Oxford College make a strong 
appeal for direct religious Sabbatarianism. Without one day’s rest he 
thinks the physique of a people cannot be kept up, and without one day’s 
concentration on the things of the Spirit their whole mental attitude 
will be weakened. He denounces a policy which has—in a measure— 
hidden the truth about the war from the public. Our Ministers, he 
holds, have feared the people rather than God. Again, he reproaches 
the nation for its love of money, for its belief that money can solve 
social questions, for its strikes and labour troubles. The obvious 
eonclusion is that “‘somewhere, our wills have become warped; 
that the selfishness (though not the brutality) of materialism has 
eaten more deeply into us than into other peoples; that, if we desired 
war less, we needed it more than the other combatants; and that, 
unless as a nation we shake ourselves free of this curse of individualism, 
we shall come out from the conflict morally beaten, even if circumstances 
save us from military defeat.”” Thus the preacher threatens us; but the 
impression left upon the mind of the reader is not one of pessimism. 
Mr, Burroughs thinks we shall win the war, and save ourselves, putting 
his trust in that “strangely complete forgetting of self which seems 
to be the privilege of the trenches.” It is inthis ideal of sacrifice which 
he calls “‘ The Cross ” that Mr. Burroughs belicves the nation will find 
redemption. By this redemption he means salvation not only from sin 
but from what he seems to regard asthe cause of sin—“ individualism.” 
Here of course many readers who go with him in the larger part of his 
book will differ from him. No right or happy life is, he teaches, possible 
unless a man will believe himself essentially, and not accidentally and 
for convenience, a part of a whole. This, as he points out at the begin- 
ning, the Germans do, but they let the Hohenzollern replace God. 

Towards the end of the book we feel that Mr. Burroughs becomes a 
little rhapsodical, and the teacher’s theocratic ardour begins to tire the 
taught. The sermon tails off—it is too long—but it is nevertheless a 
very fine one. We will make one more quotation and have done. It is 


@ passage, we think, which puts the Church of to-day in a remarkably 
fair light, neither excusing nor condemning ite attitude unduly. 
Church is, after all, but a part of the world, 
and cannot keep free of their failings :— 


“ Two things, however, are fairly clear, First, that present failure 


Tho 
It is made up of individuals 





on both sides is the direct and logical result of the past. The world 
has allowed its organs of spiritual apprehension to become largely 
atrophied through never using them: now that it wants to use them, 
and cannot, it naturally looks round for some one else to blame. The 
Church, in the same way, has left its powers of evolving new forms of 
self-expression largely undeveloped : now that it sees a new need, and 
cannot immediately meet it, it takes the same very human course. But, 
on the whole, as one would expect of the more spiritual body, the Church 
has come nearer to ‘sensing’ (as the Americans say) the true state of 
affairs, and is gradually developing a vast anxiety about itself and its 
failure, which one fails to find in the public at large.” 





FORTY YEARS AT THE CRIMINAL BAR.® 


Ix his preface the late Mr. Purcell says that his book consists not 
of “mere recollections but revision of notes written while the 
facts and circumstances were alive in my mind and my nerves 
still tingling with the excitement of the contest. Cases in which 


took the trouble to write. I preferred the hard-fought wins against 
serious evidence.” Thus, though he was by no means without @ 
personal interest in the people with whom he dea!t, Judge, jury, opposing 
counsel, witnesses and the accused themselves were first and foremost 
protagonists in a contest of wits, and it is in this light—possibly quite 
unconsciously—that hs presents them to us. In this connexion the 
chapter on juries is specially interesting, and incidentally shows that 
the ‘twelve good men and true” are studied by the legal mind with 
much more attention than the general public is apt to imagine :— 

“ The proper study of the advocate is the jury. Careful and constant 
observation of the twelve men in the box yields invaluable guidance. 
It is impossible for jurymen to conceal their opinions on any particular 
= ofevidence. How they receive it, their attitude and the expression 
ogible on their faces are valuable clues to their turn of mind.” 
ondoners will feel flatte-ed by the comment: “ The trouble with a 
London jury is to fathom the depth and gauge the acutencss of their 
intelligence.” Mr. Purcell scems to have followed his own advice very 
diligently, and the “legitimate means” employed for capturing the 
judgment of the jury—which included a full recognition of the value of a 
good dramatic situation—appazently have met with much 
That they did not have the same effect with Judge and Magistrate, 
inured to the ways of advocates, isnot surprising; but here Mr. Purcell’s 


success, 


quick observation of cha 
many defeats. He has some interesting things to say of Sir Peter 
Edlin ; Mr. Serjeant Cox ; Sir William Charley ; Mr. William McConnell, 
whose appointment to the Chairmanship of the London Sessions 
“created a revolution,’ and whose sentences, it is alleged, were 
apt to be influenced by attacks of lumbazgo; Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, who “ took a malign pleasure in inconveniencing counsel” ; 


‘acter and grasp of a situation saved him from 


his 





| Mr. Flowers, “the gentlest, kindest-hearted Magistrate who ever sat 


on the Bench”; Mr. Newton, of the Marlborough Strect Police Court, 

y one on the least provocation” ; 
and a great number ef others whose names are well known to Bar 
and Bench. 

Mr. Purcell’s forty years of experience showed him many changes 
in crime and in criminals, which he sums up as decreased violence, 
inercased subtlety, and greater combination. ‘“‘The only form of 
brutal crime that still occurs is the wholly gratuitous assaults upon 
police officers, often quite unconnected with any othercrime.” Burglary 
displays decreased violence and increased cunning :— 

e burglar is no longer the uncouth ruffian with a jemmy, a dar 

“ The burgl longer tl th ruff th a je y, a dark 

lantern, and a piece of coal in his pocket for luck ; he is a skilled artisan 
carrying electric torches and an array of modern implements equal to 
any difficulty, and he scorns a mascot.” 
In fraud the “ long firm” has given way to the “ bucket shop,” and in 
theft bicycle-stealing has largely been substituted for watch-stealing. 
Far-reaching changes have also taken place in methods of criminal 
trials and criminal punishments, changes much to the benefit of the 
accused :— 

“ The judicial summing-up must give correct and sufficient directions 
to the jury, and must as adequately sct forth the case for the defence 
as the case for the prosecution. In criminal punishments quite new 
ideas have been adopted by Judges as just and expedient in the public 
interest. Uniform severity has given place to discriminating leniency.” 
Mr. Purcell describes a great many of the cases in which he was counsel, 
but the most interesting are too detailed and elaborate for quotation 
here. Crime, however, apart from the detective novel and the stage, 
appears to have a good deal of sameness about it. Save in perhaps two 
instances, the cases described, even in details, are monotonously alike. 
The public are never over-anxious to give suspected persons in charge, 
but that reluctance will be intensified by reading of the habit of some 
accused persons, on being acquitted, of bringing a counter-charge for 
damages for malicious prosecution. Mr. Purcell gives several amusing 
instances of success in this direction, from which we may quote the 
following :— 

“* T successfully defended a man charged with stealing a bag containing 
£45 from tho pocket of an old dealer at a ‘ knock-out’ auction. The 
victim felt the hand in his pocket and seized it, but too late to prevent 
his bag from being passed to a confederate. The man brought an action 
against his unhappy victim and recovered £50 damages.” 


* Forty Years al the Criminal Bar. By Edmund D. Pureell. Leadon: T. Fishes 
Unwin, (6s. net.) 
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PENCRAFT.* 
Mr. Watson’s plea for good workmanship in literature, and especially 
fn verse, is a spirited little essay in which certain modern idols are 
soundly berated. A reference to “the now discredited word literary” 
seems to have stirred him to protest against “ the pose of unliterariness ” 
and the school of authors who love to have their books described as 
* alive.” He remarks, rather cruelly but not without a measure of 
truth, that “ no great writer ever had a more cssentially, I had almost 
said narrowly, literary audience” than Whitman, who professed to 
nppeal to the “natural man.” He is annoyed at the cult of Blake, 
whose saying, “Damn braces, bless relaxes,” seems to him “as 
thoroughly bad, pernicious, and disintegrating in aesthetics as it is 
in ethics . . . indeed, the very charter of anarchy.” Mr. Watson loses 
our sympathy when he proceeds to call the author of the Songs of Inno- 
cence a “faltering pupil” in the art of poetry, and to subject “ The 
Tiger ” to a ruthless analysis. Blake, though “ the poor baffled master 
of a single magic moment,” achieved immortality in virtue of his few 
fine things, and the exaggerations of the Blake cult cannot detract from 
the simple charm of such pieces as “ The Tiger” or “ The Sunflower.” 
Mr. Watson thinks that ‘“‘ these few, these very few vibrating and pene- 
trating chords, mostly evoked with considerable uncertainty of hand, 
are not sufficicnt title-deed to such an estate in fame as that of which 
ho has latterly held the enfeoffment.” But must not a poet be judged 
only by his best work ? And can we impose any quantitative test on 
him, and say that unless he has written so many hundred lines of good 
verse he is to be struck off the list of immortals? Many a man whose 
poems are enshrined in The Golden Treasury and have become household 
words is remembered for less, in quantity, than Blake; but Mr. Watson 
would not consign Waller or Suckling or Christopher Smart to oblivion. 
To contrast Blake with Pope is unfair. We agree that Pope is grievously 
neglected, despite his wonderful craftmanship and his brilliant wit; 
but the mysticism of Blake is more in tune with twenticth-century 
thought than the cold Deism of tho Augustan Ago. Mr. Watson 
proceeds with an admirable appreciation of blank verse at its best in 
Milton and of Gray's rhymed masterpiece, and then turns to modern 
verse for examples of the “ under-made,” in Byron cr in the Americans 
like Bryant and Lowell, or of the “ over-made ” in Rossetti or Poe's 
“Ulalume” or the forgotten American, Chivers. He examines the 
well-known argument of Browning's “ Andrea del Sarto” and has no 
difficulty in showing that it is hopelessly confused. The “ faultless 
painter,” it will bo remembered, admits that his less skilled fellow- 
artists are more effective than ho is :— 
“Well, less is more, Lucrezia: I am judged. 

Thero burns a truer light of God in them, 

In their vexed beating stuffed and stopped-up brain, 

Heart, or whate’er else, than goes on to prompt 

This low-pulsed forthright craftsman’s hand of mine. 

Their work drops groundward, but themselves, I know, 

Reach many a time a heaven that’s shut to me.’ 
Upon this Mr. Watson remarks that “the light is worthless if it be 
promptly snuffed out the moment they attempt to illumo with it their 
handiwork —the only bridge, and a tottering one, by which their minds 
can ever communicate with ours.” It remains true that an indifferent 
artist who is full of ideas can give more pleasure than a clever executant 
who has none; that, presumably, was what Browning's Del Sarto 
meant to say. Mr. Watson clinches his argument with a reference to 
the “ Henry VIII.” at Berkeley Castle as showing both the “ confident 
mastery of process and material” and the power of characterization ; 
but he is, we think, mistaken in ascribing the portrait to Holbein and 
not to a clever follower. We must demur, also, to his use of the de- 
plorable adjective ‘ Otwegian,” meaning “of Otway” and invented by 
analogy with Norwegian. These, however, are trifle. Mr. Watson's 
protest is, in the main, thoroughly sound, though his examples are not 
wholly fortunate. We have a great and noble literature, and we ought 
to cherish its traditions, welcoming any new movement that makes for 
real progress, but viewing askance the merely destructive and anarchical 
manifestations that occur from time to time. 





RECONSTRUCTION. 
Ir is generally as well to meet tho cynic or pessimist half-way and 
concede the right of sarcasm or depreciation at our expense whichever 
way things turn out. Here is an opportunity. Let him say that just 
as we were unprepared for war, so we shall bo characteristically unready 
for peace. Or on the other hand, if books that deal with post-bellum 
reorganization are palpably obtrusive, let him remind us that we must 
catch our hare before we cook it. Zhe Munitions of Peace expresses 
the views of a well-known business organizer and belongs to the same 
class as the more lavishly advertised Eclipse or Empire ? which we lately 
reviewed. There is much that is true and stimulating in it. But the 
first portion tries to cover too much ground in the short chapters on 
production, the markets, the worker, the employer, and the Govern- 
ment, The result gives an impression of superficiality, and where real 
mistakes or faults are pointed out the blame comes with less weight on 
account of vague denunciations. For instance, it is merely irritating 
to read that “ more care is taken over the development of an asparagus 





* Pencraft: 
Lane. 6d. ne’ 


1 Zhe uations A Peace. 


a ree for the Older Ways. By “William Ww ‘atson. London : John 


By I. E. Morgan. Loudon: Nisbet @ Co. (2a. 64, net.) 








shoot or a bull-calf than ovor that of some of our future citizens.” 
If the writer meant that some man took more trouble over an avparagus 
shoot than over his own child, he might well denounce him; but from 
the context we belicve that he means that a man may take more troublo 
over his asparagus than the State does for the children of its citizens, 
That is to say, he is making a comparison where there is no relation— 
afatal mistake for a Socratic gadfly. Furthermore, blame in such matters 
should be moral if it is to carry weight, whereas Mr. Morgan’s theses 
are mainly material. The employer “ must learn to recognize business 
as an end and not as a means only.” It may not be fair to quote this 
baldly apart from the context, but it is illustrative of the general spirit 
of the book. After so much complaint, let us add that Mr. Morgan 
writes wisely of Trade Unions, upon the restriction of output in 
particular. 

The second half of the book is a proposal for a great National Trade 
Agency. Here again Mr. Morgan has an idea which might be valuable, 
but he does not give us a solid enough proposal to judge. He raises a 
picture of an organization which seems bound to fall between two 
stools as being neither business nor government. It is to be partly 
the one and partly the other, taking over some functions of the Board 
of Trade and others of our Consular Service throughout the world. 
It is also to be a world-wide advertising agency for British goods and 
to outdo the Germans in “ working ” the Press of other countries. With 
this it is to combine such details as the conduct of State banks for 
lending money to traders, the control of transport, and the distribution 
of British women more equally through the Empire! Wo fear that 
it is too superficially complete, and does not rest upon the self-reliant 
enterprise that makes a successful trader. It is likely rather to 
undermine his energy. We should prefer advice to traders to co- 
operate voluntarily where they can thereby attain economy, while 
competing together in efficiency. Reliance upon a vast institution 
would cramp their individual energies. But they may find somo useful 
hints on many points in Mr. Morgan’s book. 





NEW VOLUMES IN THE “LOEB LIBRARY.’’* 

TnesE new volumes of the ‘ Loeb Library ” arc all of first-rate interest. 
First among them, from the point of viow of the general reader, one 
must undoubtedly place that which contains the Daphnis and Chioe.' 
Longus’s story is certainly the best of all the Greek novels. No other 
has tho same completeness of form. In no other does one find enough 
charm and atmosphere to condone entirely the frequent lapses into 
triviality and tastelessncss. The Daphnis and Chloe is as full of 
atmosphere as an epigram of Mcleager. The pastoral life in which ita 
rather flimsy love story is set is as sweet and real and timeless as tho 
Sicily of Theocritus. And Thorn]cy’s translation (most skilfully completed 
by Mr. Edmonds) is a pure delight. Thornley seized on the spirit of his 
original with a truly Elizabethan exuberance. Ho was evidently 
intoxicated with the new draught of classical literature. Such words as 
“fragor,” “carmens,” “ palmite,” “ larron,” “ positure,” “lutulent,” 
“ fiexuous,” strike one on every page, sounding a most delightful 
dissonance among his rustics sipping their “ sillebub-piggins,” “clocking 
and twaddling”’ at their spindles, or listening at their vine-clad porches 
“a little whittled with wine” to the “ pudder” of the rich men’s 
carriages crowding past to a marriage. Mr. Gaseclee has less attractive 
material in The Love Romances of Parthenius' and the “ Ninus frag- 
ment,” but ho enlivens their rather sterile pages with apt quotations 
ranging from J'’om Jones to the book of Deuteronomy, and contributes 
also an interesting and valuable little sketch of the history of the Greek 
novel in which both of these works form important landmarks. Of 
Mr. Paton’s volumes? we need say no more than that they are the first 
instalment of a scholarly edition of the complete Anthology, which will 
form a valuable supplement to Professor Mackail’s popular selection. 
Neither the Theophrastus*® nor the Galen‘ is for the general reader. But 
both are works of first-rate importance in the history of learning, and it is 
strange to think that neither should ever have been published in English 
until now. The work of translation in such cases, and particularly in 
that of the Inquiry into Plants, is one of very great difficulty, but both 
books are most fortunate in their sponsors, and if neither is likely to be 
popular, work so scholarly and sympathetic should help, as Dr. Brock 
expresses the hope that it may, to hasten the reunion of the humanities 
with modern science. 





FICTION. 


THE SPRING SONG.f 
More than half of Mr. Forrest Reid’s story is a pure delight: the 
rest makes for what we are old-fashioned enough to think unnecessary 
sadness. It is not that the war casts its shadow over these pages, for 
there is no word of it from beginning to end; the scene is laid in a 
gracious English countryside in days of unruffled peace, and the principal 
actors with few exceptions are children. Their parents aro travelling 
abroad, and wo meet them first on their way to their ‘grandfather's 


pint | Deviate and _ Translated by George Thornley. Edited by J. M. 
i he Love Romances of re Parthenius. Translated by S. Gaselee. 1 vol.- 
a) ) "The ree! 








AA a. by aa W. BR. Paton. 2 vols.—(3) Theophra stus’ 
nquiry into Plants anslated * 8 Hort, ys M. - 2 vols.—({4) Galen 
on the Natural Faculties. Transla' i ty -t M.D. lvol. “Loeb 
Classical Library.” London: W. Helanmena. og a eat per vol.] 
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house—two little girls, with their governess, two small boys, and a 
most engaging bulldog. On their arrival they are joined by a school- 
boy brother—for it is summer-holiday time—and his school friend- 
Tho grandfather is an old Canon, scholarly, humorous, detached, 
who is engaged on a great work on Folk-Lore, and shuts his 
eyes to the disagreeables of life, and the house is “run” by his 
unmarried daughter, a capable, kindly, but unimaginative young 
woman. The house is comfortable, the country ablaze with the 
pageant of summer, the neighbours friendly, and all the auguries point 
to a glorious time for the young people. And a glorious time they all 
had, in spite of their fussy governess, all save “‘ Grif,” the middle brother 
of the three, a delicate, sensitive, imaginative child, a dreamer to whom 
the trees and winds were living presences and the aura of the old house 
full of strange appeals. Not that “ Grif” was unbappy to begin with, 
or that he was unkindly treated by his brothers or sisters. They were 
fond of him, but they did not understand him, and let him go his own 
way. And his way was that of the child in George Macdonald’s fantasy, 
At the Back of the North Wind, and to some extent that of “ Jimbo” in 
Mr. Algernon Blackwood’s romance. He held commune with fairies in 
his dreams, he walked in his sleep and went off on long rambles by 
himself, and made friends desirable—like the charming old Captain 
Narcissus Batt and his sister—-unconventional, and in one instance, 
that of the crazy organist, undesirable and even fatal. For the organist 
was not only a homicidal maniac, but a human vampire, who poisoned 
the child’s imagination, and peopled his fairyland with monstrous 
shapes of fear and horror. The story of the clouding of an innocent but 
highly strung mind is not as horrible as that of The Two Magics, but it 
is painful. Tho suffcrings of children are hardly fair game for fiction, and 
though the sinister figure of the organist is ultimately removed, his 
influence abides, and is only cast out for a very brief interval before 
“ Grif” finds rest in the sleep that knows no waking. Life is made up 
of alternations of comedy and tragedy, but we rather resent the literary 
presentation of this fact in a form which lays the burden on innocent 
childhood and casts a sudden chill on its golden days. “ Children are a 
heritage of the Lord,” as the Psalmist says, but we do not care to think 
that “ He giveth His beloved sleep”’ as a respite from undeserved mental 
anguish. One of the few great solaces that are left to us in these dark 
hours is the immunity from sorrow enjoyed by c’ ildren, and it is hard 
not to feel a little resentful when the Paradise of youth is represented 
as subject to malign and sinister influences. And we regret it all the 
more because Mr. Forrest Reid’s children are for the most part so de- 
lightfully human and natural and happy; and none is more engaging 
than “Grif” himself. The account of their games and quarrels, their 
indiscretions and extravagances, is quite enchanting, and the scene in 
which they act a dramatized version of the melodramatic novel written 
by their governess, bits of which the author had rashly told them, 
reaches a level of delirious fun. The young amateur detective is 
perhaps a trifle precocious, but he is none the less a very interesting 
study. We should like to hear more of Palmer Dorset, who was, after 
Miss Nancy Batt, ‘“ Grif’s”’ most helpful friend. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsezuznt review.) 








The Verdict of India, By Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, K.C.I.E. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 2d.)—This eloquent and convincing pamphlet 
by a well-known Indian gentleman ought to be circulated far and wide 
in neutral countries, for it disposes once for all of the monstrous charges 
brought by German propagandists against our rule in India. The 
author, while sympathizing with the desire of many educated Indians 
for a larger share in the administration, maintains that India as a 
whole is devotedly loyal to the Empire and grateful for the good work 
that we have done in keeping the peace, developing agriculture, en- 
couraging education, and fighting plague and famine, which the Germans 
with their usual impudence ascribe to our malevolent despotism. The 
author also notes that in their unguarded moments the Germans, 
who profess to sympathize with the “‘ oppressed ” Indians and to love 
Islam, speak of our Indian troops, especially the Mohammedans, as 
“savages,” although “ the people of India, from whose proudest races 
these troops are furnished, were civilized and cultured long anterior to 
the period when .. . the Teutonic savages roamed the German forests,” 


Annuals and Biennials. By Gertrude Jekyll. (Country Life. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—This will be an attractive and also a practical book for the amateur 
gardener in happier times than these, when flowers must give way to 
vegetables in every suitable portion of the garden. An annotated 
catalogue of commended varieties fills most of the pages, and the 
photographs and coloured drawings of flowers are delectable. 


Booxs or Rererence.—The Post Office London Directory for 1917 
(Kelly’s Directories, 45s.), including the county suburbs in one great 
volume, has made its appearance with commendable punctuality for 
the New Year. It has been revised with the usual care and very recent 
events are noted; for example, the new Government are recorded on 
an inserted slip before p. 83, and the return of Mr. Kennedy Jones for 
the Hornsey Division is embodicd in the Parliamentary section. We 
have tested the book for changes in private addresses and have not 
once been disappointed. Tor a book of over three thousand pages 





there could be no higher praise, especially in time of war. This is the 
hundred and eighteenth annual issue of “ Kelly,” and there seems no 
limit to its growth, particularly in the suburbs. If the Registration of 
Business Firms Bill is passed and the names of the actual partners in 
every firm have to be diselosed, there will, as the publishers anticipate, 
have to be very extensive changes in, and additions to, next year’s 
issue of this invaluable work.—The New Hazell Annual and Almanack 
for 1917 (Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d. net) is so 
called because it has passed into new hands and has been greatly en- 
larged and improved under the editorship of Dr. T. A. Ingram. The 
many pages devoted to the war contain a great deal of accurate infor- 
mation in a compact form, with some maps. The almanack is a new 
and useful feature, and the official lists are as usual given prominence. 
The chapter on aviation, with a long list of the Allies’ important raids on 
the enemy, deserves special note.——The Scottish Church and Uni versity 
Almanack, 1917 (Edinburgh: Macniven and Wallace, 1s. 3d. net) 
contains lists of the Scettish ministers, clergy, priests, and professors, 
with much miscellaneous information. This is the book in which to 
look for details of the smaller sects like the Free Presbyterians and the 
United Original Seceders.——The Cambridge University Calendar for 
1916-17 (Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d. net) is as large as usual, 
though in 1915-16 there matriculated only 344 undergraduates, barely 
a fourth of the usual number, and in Easter term, 1916, only 712 men 
were in residence. A special chapter is given to the war and the re- 
arrangements which it has rendered necessary. By the autumn of 1915 
Cambridge had given 2,842 officers to the Army, besides many hundreds 
in the ranks, and the University is now a great centre of military instruc- 
tion. Vinton’s Agricultural Almanac and Diary, 1917 (Vinton and 
Co., 1s.) is a practical little book with a mass of statistics to which 
even the layman will turn with interest at this time, especially the 
agricultural review of 1916, which is pleasant reading for the farmer, 
and the estimates of the world’s wheat crops from 1910 to 1916, accord- 
ing to which more wheat was harvested in 1916 than in 1910 or 1911, 
while last year’s crop was nearly as large as that of 1914.——The “ Syren 
and Shipping” International Mercantile Diary, 1917 (Syren and Shipping, 
6s. net) is a new work which gives much useful information about coin- 
age, weights and measures, foreign exchanges, shipping, and the like 
for all countries except those with which we are at war. It makes a 
good start. 
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LIBERTY & CO’S WINTER SALE 
ENDS NEXT WEDNESDAY 
FINAL REDUCTIONS 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London, and Paris. 














Samples and illustrated list post free 


COLLARS 
Appointment to their & SHIRTS 


B 
Majesties the King and Queen 
in every material at manufacturers’ prices 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, L™: 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ARE SELLING THEIR PRESENT STOCK OF 
CARPETS, WALLPAPERS AND FURNISHING FABRICS 


AT 25% TO 60% LESS THAN PRESENT PRICES 
FOR CASH. Tel.: GERRARD 3500. 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 














Whitens the Teeth, 

Prevents Decay. 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9, 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatron 
GARDEN, LONDON. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 


“SPECI DENT’S WATCHES ANDCLOCGKS 
BY SPECIAL Three Grand Prizes and Goid Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT cae menibiien. A. Oy Prize averted 
oa British Firm for atches, Clocks, an 
TO THE KING. 


nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 


Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, 
@RADE-MARK. 





Ebips’ Cempasses, 

NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd, 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......&£94,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ..................... 8126,000,000. 
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: The Gresham hy Cg Ba ARTHUR R. HINKS, Ma 
aetna F.R.S., will deliver a Course of Sone on January 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
‘ber (H.), The 2 Accepinte Speaks, roy 8vo........(McBride & Nast) net 6/6 | at 6.0. p-m., at Gresham Calis Bas OF MEASUN E.6., 
a. (R. G.), His Hour upon the Stage, cr 8vo ..........(Century Presa) 6/0 ART O MEASURING. 
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Boultbee (E. F.), Help for the Deaf: “What Lip- cote Is, er II1.—Measures of Tim: 
é& Stoughton net 2/6 IV.—Measures of Welght and Mass. 
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Friends of France: the Field Service of the American Ambulance described COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
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Hill (Marion), McAllister’s Grove, cr 8vo ..(Oxford Unity, Press) net 6/0 ; Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD on Aw a4 DU NPERMLINE. 
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many, GE .), The Curtain of Fire, er 8vo "(Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Jones D.}, The Administration of Industrial En ises..(Longmans) net 
Jones (E. G.), Faith and Immortality, cr 8vo.. ie uckworth) net 6/0 
Lamb (A. B.), Lal@-atory Manual of General Chemistry, 4to 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/0 
; (E.), King Edward, the Kalser, and the War, 8vo (Grant Richards) net 16/0 
Te Queux (W.), Cinders of Tiarley Street, cr 8vo ........(Ward ° Lock) net 56/0 
le Queux (W r), The Breath of Suspicion, GP GUO cvccccccseed Long) net 6/' 
Long (J.), ‘ood and Fitness, cr 8VO....+......+.0+- (Chapman y Hall) net 
a “ye (Major F. V.) and ‘Atteridge (A. H.), The Book of the o_o Gun, 
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York. Kitchener Memorial ‘Rook The), roy 8vo..(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
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McClure 1g L.), Thoughts on the Sacraments, cr 8vo.. <.K.) net 2/6 
Mais (8. Bd. Dn, OF UU ccncicdpeastenennceaneneana ‘Ge. Low) net 56/0 
orn «4 (H ) and Talbot (F. A.), Sixteen Months in Four German Prisons, 
PAREDCED6S0OSEOESEO00SSS CES EESED CROCE DRROOR SERRE S. Low) net 6/0 
Moynell (Ww. ), The Religious = of Lionel Johnson, cr 8vo (E. Mathews) net 2/6 
Maan (D. 8.), Elliott Limited, is sce esinwinenne ..-(Heinemann) net 6/0 
Moore (V. Ay, Principles of Microb i GUM conccececnace (Macmillan) net 17/0 
Nevinson (C. R. W.), Modern War Paintings, edition de luxe (G. Richards) net 31/6 
O'Hara (F.), Introduction to Economics, cr 8V0O.........6.- (Macmillan) net 4/6 
Orr (J.), Agriculture in Oxfordshire, 8vo........ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 8/6 
Parrott (E.), The Children’s Story of the War, Vol. V., roy 8vo..(Nelson) net 3/6 
Bhaw (A. W.), An yp" to Business Problems, 8vo (Oxtord Univ Press) net 8/6 
Smirnoff (P. M.), A Progressive Russian Course, cr 8vo........ (Blackie) net 8/6 
Emith (C. A.), 3 Henry: a Biography. 8VO...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/6 
Sperling (H.), The Playground Book, 4to............q.seee05 (Pitman) net 4/0 


Btrutt (Hon. FE. G.) and others, British Agriculture : the’ Nation's Oppor- 








ii Mi .cie the ha dtmegaededenncedeeeenneseéenden (Murray) net 38/6 
Tilden (Sir } A.), Chemical Discovery” and Invention ia the Twentieth 
SE EN  encceenencsensnssenesé éeeveeesdsisseee6es (Routledge) net 7/6 
Wiltiams’ vast Latia Book; Dix’s First Latin Lessons........ peen hind 2/6 
ERSEY ‘DOC KS AN D H ARBOU R BOARD. 


THE MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR BOARD are prepared to receive 
Loans of £20 and upwards, as may be agreed upon, on the security of their BONDS, 
at Interest at the rate of £5 103. Od. per centum, per annum, payable half-yearly 
for periods as may be arranged. 

Communications to be addressed to RICIIARD I. POWELL, Treasurer, Dock 


Office, Liverpool. 
ALFRED CHANDLER, 
Pe Office, Liverpool. General Manager and Secretary. _ 








APPOINTMENTS, &o., VAC VACANT AND WANTED. 
ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Applications are Invited for the position of full-time ART MISTRESS at tho 
County Secondary School, Fulham, to commence work after Easter, 1917. Secondary 
Bch experience important. 

Salary £160 a year. 

Apply to the EDUC ATION OFFICER (fH. 4), Education Offices, Victoria Em- 
bankment, W.C. (stamped, addressed foolscap envelope necessary). 

A form ‘giving particulars will then be sent. Form must be returned by 11 a.m. 
on February 12th, 1917. Canvassing disqualifies. 

JAMES BIRD, 


Clerk of the Lo ondon County Counefl. 


ITY OF COVENTRY PUBLIC ‘LIBR ARIES. 


Applications are invited for the position of LIBRARY ASSISTANT (female) at a 
salary of £100 per annum. Permanent post. Candidates should have had experience 
n Library work, and should be able to classify and catalogue books. Applications 
4" candidates’ handwriting, with copies of three recent testimonials, to be sent to 
the undersigned not later than January 31st. 








ERNEST A. SAVAGE, 
Central Library, Coventry. Clerk to the Library Committee, 


Ot th } January, 1017. 


IBLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST, Shrewsbury High 

School.—_ REQUIRED, a LADY with small capital to MANAGE licensed 
BOARDING-HOUSE in connection with Shrewsbury ~~ School (G.P.D.S.T.). 
Good opening. —Apply immediately to HEAD-MISTRES 


GS t4arr APPRENTIOE. 
A. W. FORD & CO., Ltd., 
Advertising Printers, The Gaunts’ House, Bristol, 
have a vacancy for a well-educated youth as STAFF APPRENTICE, with a view 
to future assistance in management of a specialized business. Premium required. 
Applications by letter. 


| ADY, holding responsible public appointment for four years, 
would be glad to hear of quiet residential POST of RESPONSIBILITY 

oe a preferred), with leisure for literary work.—Apply Mrs. PEARSON, 8t. 
ohn's Hostel, Westbourne Le sanden; W. 














=> 


1 A R E E R “8 
WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are urgent! 
. Read “ CAREERS,” and prepare for work. A Handbook iving detaile 
tion as to present nes for educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; post free 1s. 10d. — 
Central Bureau for for the Suploy ment of Women, 5 Princes Street Cavendish Squ are, Ww 


[ ——— -—— — —— 


WW! AFE WANTED.—Must be CHU BB'S PATENT. State exact 
Sortie size, fittings, and lowest cash price.—‘ B. G.,” 132 Salisbury Square, 


i = — 


LECTURES, Go. 


R-IENTAL STtU DIB S. 
The SCHOOL of ORIENTAL STUDIES, LONDON INSTT 
FINSBURY CIRCJS, E.C., will be OPENED on JANU ARY 18th, cog! 
will be held in the Principal Languages of the Near, Middie, and Far East and of 

Africa. Courses will also be given in Orienial Religions and Customs. 
dutending students are invited to apply at once to the undersigned. 
&. DENISON | OSS, Director. 





needed. 
informa- 























Prine 
Miss M. H. nADS, 7a. Moral Sclences Tripos). 
Vice-Princ 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. ot Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the ‘frst of its kind in England. Students 
are prepare to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System, 
The course extends over two years. It Includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology 
Theory of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medic: val 
Gymunastics, Dancing, and. Outdoor Games. Students practise-teaching in schools 
in the neighbour! . The College stands In its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in 
October. urther particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principalsm—-A. ALEXANDER 
F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, © Staff consists of Medical Lecturers an 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers cf Physical Education. Massago, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received In residence, Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnalrd, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rev. EH. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECKETARY. 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to ‘become Teachers of Gyrenastics in Colleges and Schools, 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educatioual and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, &c. 


TO GIRLS BEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 
Physical Culture, &e. Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, Hygien 
Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inciusive fees, £110 per annum. GOOD posts 
OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 


coe EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

















WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. 
ion. Sir William Mather, Ree Treasurer: Mr. ©. G. Monteflore, M.A.; Sec.: 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


\UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

¥F ee NEWBURY. ae for Women. Extensive range Glass- 

houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical instruc- 

tion. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, Market- 
ing, Fr Fruit- “preserving.— For Allustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPAL 8. 








—————— 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
NOTICE. 
T. MONICA’S, BURGH HEATH, TADWORTH, SURREY. 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Miss BERVON, and Mile. MANILEVE 
beg to announce that they have opened 


VILLA Ste. MONIQU E, 
Burgh Heath (Station Kingswood, 8.E.R.), as a 


HOUSE for FRENCH and for TRAINING In PRACTICAL 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 
for Eight to Ten Elder Girls, under their personal supervision and control. 


ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN. 
Fer prospectus and details apply :—The Principals, St. Monica’s, Burgh Heath, 
Tadworth, Surrey, 


St MARGARET’S BCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on Hg ceeny to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College. (Historical Tripos) and of the oy Grey Training College. 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 


ROWBOROUGH, US 








~ §SUSSEX.—“ PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of Moorland, 


between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 
Principal—Miss H. T. NEILL, M.A. (Vict.), Class Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 


Miss M. MENNELL | (trained by Mme. Oster berg). —Prospectus on application. 
ORTH OF ENGLAND. —CALDFR GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 

Mountain and sea alr, dry, bracl: age and sunny. The alm fs to give a sovud 
education to girls on public school lines. One of the four houses is set apart for 
juniors under 14 years of age. Well-e uipped classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, 
— playing f fleld. —Iilustra ed 1 prospectus < us on application to H HEAD- MIS‘ rRFAS. 


\Y REENWAY SCHOOL, | TIV ERTON, N. DEVON. 
Tor Prospectus apply to the Tead-atstreases { 38 MOLY NET, M.A. 
Gceod modern education ; ay life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres. 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 
rTP HE GRANGE, BUXTON.— School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 
may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Ianguages. New Domestio Science 
Lranch jor girls over 18, Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 
for Exams. Principals, the _ Misses bDODD. 


\RENCH SCHOOL. — Mile. EXPULSON, 1 Belsize Park 

Gardens, Hampstead, N.W., receives a few giris of good Rane = gi | saree er 

irom finishing their e ucation abroad. Only French spoken. Special advantages 

for — and accomplishments. Home life, outdoor games. Excellent references 
in England. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W _—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 

CON DER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on modern lines. 

— attention given to Languages, Music, and P nting. Pu prepared for 

vanced Examinations and for the Universities Lf -squired. ealthy situation. 
Tennls, Hockey, &a. 
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DGBASTON GH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
4 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head- Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Domestic Science zee 
Chairman of tem ng Rev. J. m JONES, M.A 


+ +4 Miss DAVIE, B. 
Illustrated Prospectus ton he PRINCIPAL “ Towerfield,” West Cliff, Bourne- 


mouth. 
YHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Erecing alr from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
elder girls wishing to apecialize in French and | Domestic Science. 


S T . TRpeatkx- seueewetkh « 


S8OUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 
Term began January 12th. 


VERDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE. 


Irincipa!l: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 
Thoforghly good education in bracing mountain air, Moderate terms. Parisian 
lady helding French Teacher's Diploma on the resident staff. 




















= MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
mo POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. Situated 
inland on the Malin Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles from ‘Stirling. 
Thorough General Education on Modern Lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. 
A Kindergarten Department has been opened.—Prospectus and full particulars on 
applic ation to the HEAD- MISTRESS. pring Term began January 12th. 


JERSEY LADIES’ COLL EGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning French, 
a3 well as full range of all other eg boarding fees moderate; good and liberal 
diet ; healthy locality ; games, &c., In own aome: sea bathing. —For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 


mt 8 8 a | 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
Tele. “ Watford 616.” 


Q ee eos “EASTBOURNE.— 
( 














Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton 
‘ollege).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. 
Large ae | -fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c. Tele. Eastbourne 1034. Spring Term begins January 16th, 1917. 


Lienert SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 





ee dee Tel. 2 7 Gray shott. [Pe 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
T OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 


information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 
book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 
description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—{Publica- 
tion Dept.), GIEVES Ltd., 65 South Molton Strect, London, Vv 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 

‘ Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Ioathouse, &c. 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. Entrance 
Scholarships July. ~Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., _Head- Master. 

7} ASTBOU RNE COLLEGE.—Prosident The DUKE OF 
‘B'4 DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Army and Engineering Classes, 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, 
racquets and fives courts,swimming bath, &c, Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 
and Clergy. aa % 
Cc AFTON COLLEGE. — Classical, - Mathematical, Modern 

Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 
to £100 a year. Also a Percival Scholarship and a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY 
CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in June. There are also several “ War Exhl- 
bitions ” of £60 a year.—Particulars from the the SECRE TARY, Clifton College Bristol. 


Br KHAMSTED | HERTS. — Head - Master, 





SCHOOL, 

©. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Belentific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organised in three Departments : Preparatory for Boys under 
the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Department 
has separate houses, teaching, fe and games.—Apply HEAD-M ASTER. 


K ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 


Army Council. Magnificent ae in beautiful situation, 840 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Speclal ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
ELSTED SCHOOL. 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20, and Four House Exhibitions will be offered 
- competition in March.—Particulars from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or 
the BURSAR. 


|} OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS, value from £75 downwards, for boys from 12 to 15, will be awarded 

by ‘examination beginning March 6th, 1917. EXHIBITIONS (not pry eee 

for sons of officers killed in the war will also be given. Boys examined at R 

and io London. —For bse ulars apply THE BU RSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 


OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 


























; co, Excellent intesbustions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 


RETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


rWPEw RITING, TEMPORARY CLERKS, PRINTING, RE- 
PRODUCTIONS, ADDRESSING.—Low terms; prompt. Holborn Bureau, 
22 Bartlett's ioe ee Holborn Circus. Business, Legal, Medical, Journalistic— 
from 11d usive. Teachers’ testimonials, 25 1s. 6d. SHORTHAND, 
TYPEWAITING, BOOKKEEPING taught ra idly. Courses from one guinea. 
NIVERSITY COACH prepares for ertificate, London Matticulation, 














YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street 
Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Croas Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. TYPH 
WRITING of all kinds, including Articies, Theses, Old Family Letters, Genealogica 
Trees, Novels, &c. SHORTHAND. MIMEOGRAPHING: Circulars, Testimonials, 
&o. FRENCH (eee ana. Pu PILLS taken. Estab. 1906. 


‘SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


Ge etes OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge wilt be giv en by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, en AND CO. 
86 Sackville Street, P iecadilly, Tel., Regent 4926, 
Educational Agents. established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
osts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 

















amilies. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 


& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.), to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Fducational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
— staffs of the most important schools and thus abis 
ply information difficult to obtain elsewhere 
Ceasd—380- 162 oxFOLD’ "SUREET, LONDON, W. Seleghene—2t08 Museum, 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge 
of the REST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased to AID 
cee in their choice by sending (free of charge) Sia and TRUST- 

WORTHY INFORMATION ns ESTABLISHMENTS which can be 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDE 

‘he age of the } upil, district ~_-- a and rough idea of fees should be given. 

"Phone, write, or call. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.G 
sarees: 8 6053 Central. 
HE — “LESSER PUBLIO SCHOOLS .— 

There are a good many perfectly equipped emaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and full 
particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 
profession it if decided upon. 


HOTELS, _HYDROS, &o. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage anJ 
blectricity. _ Resident Physician (MI. D.). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS. —Descriptive List (illustrated) 

of Medical Men in all parts willing to recelve RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case ani 
terms bo the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
itd.. = Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, Ww C. 
|} EAL LAC E, YOUGHAL. —RIsH Port. LIMERICK. Irisu 
CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Shawls, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, Table 
Centres, D’Oyley 73, &ec. Golden, Silver, aad Wedding Presents. Selection sent on 
approval. Direct from the LACE SC ILOOL, Presentation Couvent, Youghal, Co. 
Cork, Old laces mended and cleaned. 


Bhi ineeeen 




















LD “ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial Luyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return, or offer made. —Chiet Ottices, 63 Oxforil Street, Loudon. Est. 100 years. 


LD GOLD and § 

Chains, Rings, Brecelete, Cameo ) Brooches, Trinkets, Gold Coins, &o. Any 
kind, broken or otherwise. Highest value given. Cash or offer by return. If 
offer not accepted parcel returned post free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bankers, 
Part’s.—S. CANN and co., 69a 3 Market Street, Manchester. 


i; EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERES sTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Estab lis hed | 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500, 000. 





(250 50 PRIZE.— Send postage (Twopence) "for particulars and 
copy of “ HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Learn to Earo 
by writing) to CRAV EN PR ESS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, London. 


—— 








THE SUPER 
CIGARETTE 


17~ for 20 


Fine Old Virginia, 
2% for 50 


Cork-Tipped, Ovals. 
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ABOUT PRIVATE INCOMES- 
NOW AND LATER ON. 


What Every Man Over 50 Should Know. 


Generally speaking, a man retires just as soon as 
he has accumulated enough capital to produce a 
sufficient income. Everything depends on the 
income ; the capital is important only as a producer 
of income. Two hundred a year is two hundred ayear 
whether it be produced from a capital of £2,000 or 
from a capital of £4,000. Here’s the point. A man 
over 50, say 55 years of age, can obtain {£85 gs. per 
annum as long as he lives, for each thousand pounds 
he now possesses. It may be that some readers 
of this announcement are just waiting to save a little 
more money before retiring. Another year or two 
will do it, they think. Cannot it be done now? 
Communicate with the Sun Life of Canada and see. 
What this Company has to tell will be of interest, 
also, to the man who has retired, and finds his income 








Tobacco 


In many mixtures you will find that the light and dark leaf are 








insufficient for the times. not evenly blended, and consequently every pipe will be different-~ 
on — a ‘ene — = Le al next will pad emo =< 

vourless, In eo Nuns t 80 twisted and cut that 

What Every Woman Over 50 Should Know. weekost ovenqens tp d, and the result isa bland, cool, rich flavour 


The cost of living has increased tremendously. A Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to Stephen Mitchell 
The very essentials of life have doubled in price since & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and 


the outbreak of war. Ireland), Lid., Glasgow. 
None feel the burden of rising prices more King’s Head is Stronger. Both sold at 8d. per oz. 
than the woman—widow or spinster—who has a 


small private income, an income which before the C l 2g a re t te S 


war was just enough to keep her. To-day 


















such women are feeling the pinch badly. The one Godin) 
and only way out of the difficulty for most of them 4* FOR 10 
is to use their capital to purchase an annuity. An er in cardboard boxes of 50—Is. 7d. 
annuity is a fixed income for life, and larger than 612 
obtainable from any other safe source. From the 
Sun Life of Canada a woman, say 57 years of age, 
can obtain a life income of {81 12s. for every thousand U M p 
pounds. If 65, of {103 10s. Obtainable at any age 
and for any amount over {10. 

The Sun Life of Canada has assets of {15,000,000 Our whole productions 
invested in strict accordance with the Canadian are requisitioned by 
Government regulations. {2,000,000 already in- the British War Office 

. : : and the War 

vested in War Loans and money received during the Offices of 
war will be similarly invested. Any one with money our 
invested or to invest, and any one determined to Allies. 


make sure provision for the future, should investigate 
the various plans devised in the interests of the 
public by the Sun Life of Canada. Holdings in new 
War Loan will be accepted as cash. 





























Sttosan taplites to J. P. eatin. Qtenages), fon TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., LTD., COVENTRY. 
Life of Canada, 71 Canada House, Norfolk Street, 
London, W.C. 
{3 3? 
- COCOATINA 


(Trade Mark.) 


ux ui al to 
There {s no luxury quite equ The Lancet says :-—“THIS IS ALL COCOA.” 


a Mustard Bath after a strenuous 
day's work in the munition fac- 
tory! Muscles and nerves get 
back their tone—the skin reacts 
to a glorious > —— 
ly disappears. Just a table- 
-_ fal on of mustard in the 
bot water. Any bath—any time 
—any day—why not to-day? 


A concentrated Cocoa invented in 1852, which is still the best 
Cocoa on the market and goes twice as far as any other, 
besides being the most delicious. It does not constipate. 
In jlb., jlb., and 1lb. tins at 1s., 18. 11d., and 3s. 9d. 





Y.M.C.A, Huts and Canteens at the Front are supplied on special terms In lb, 
tins at $23. per dozen and in 7b. tins at £5 5s. the half-dozen. Supplied te 
Naval Hospitals and to the Royal and Imperial Households of Great Britain, 
Busela, and Denmark, 





Colman’s 
Mustard Bath “sit! | | sore rxornsezons 


=== COCOA & CHOCOLATE CO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, Camden Road, London, N, 
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APPEALS. 








WE HAVE HAD NO FLAG DAY, 
BUT 
WE BADLY NEED FUNDS. 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES 


I8 DOING A NATIONAL WORK. IN THE NAVY 

ARE 2,300 OLD BOYS. IN THE ARMY OLD BOYS 

ARE IN 100 REGIMENTS. THE WAR HAS HIT 

US BADLY AND OUR MAINTENANCE ACCOUNT 

SHOW A DEFICIT OF £6,000, WE MAKE A 

EARNEST APPEAL FOR FUNDS TO WIPE OFF 
THIS DEFICIT. 


WILL YOU HELP US? 


Patrons: THER MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman & Treasurer: W JE. Hubbard, Esq., 17 St- Helen's Ptace E.C, 
Joint Secretaries: H. Bristow Wallen, Henry G. Copeland, 


NATIONAL REFUGES AND TRAINING 
SHIPS ‘ARETHUSA’ & ‘CHICHESTER,’ 


London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London W.C. 

















FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE EMPIRE. 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 


is the Church’s official organization for 
Homeless and Destitute Children. 
It gives 
HOME LIFE, EFFICIENT TRAINING, 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
Over 4,700 Children now in its charge. 
116 Homes, including Farm, Industrial and Cripples’ Homes. 
More than 21,000 children rescued. 
HELP URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Gifts gratefully received by PreBenpAry Rupo.tr, Old Town 
Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 
Cheques, etc., crossed and payable to Walfs and Strays. 





FOR GOD, KING AND COUNTRY. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. More than SIXTY on the 
West Front are actually 


UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
42 in Egypt. 
MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £300; Tents £150; 
Equipment £100; Week’s Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home. 


Ch 


eques, crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” gezatte to Eeteniney Guta, 
D.D., Hon. ° 


Chief Sec., Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 








TINHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


Patron: H.M. Tue Kiva. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NBER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


Treasurer: THE EARL OF Harnowny. Secretary: GoprrEY H. Hawrrox. 
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OOK BARGAINS.—Write for my Complete Catalogue of 
Books in all Branches of Literature, New as Published, now offered at 
ireatly Reduced Prices. This is an opportunity for Book-buyers to obtain toth 
expensive and low-priced books at often a fraction of their published price, Earl 
application is advised as stocks in some instances are low.—H. J. LAiSHER, 


Remainder Bookseller, 65-57 Wigmore Street, W. 
OOKS WANTED.—Enoyclopaedia Britannica, India Paper. 
Any odd numbers of Surtees, Ainsworth, Dickens, Thackeray, Combe, Lever, 
A’ Beckett, Alken, Cruikshank, Leech. Any sets of Standard Authors and nta- 
tion copies with inscriptions, Entire libraries purchased for cash.—HOLLAND 
BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Boren, WANTED.—Ency, Brit., 11th Edition ; Sponge’s Sporting 

Tour, Handley Cross ; Romford’s Hounds; Hawbuck Grange ; le of Mytton; 
lommsen’s Rome, 4 vols.; Curzon’s Persia; Carlyle’s Works, 34 vols. ; Complete 
Editions of Stevenson, Meredith, Dickens, Lever, Browning, Kipling, Thackeray, &o 
Rooks illus, by Cruikshank, Alken, &c.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmi m. 
NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the third 
Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes 
may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, 
al ls. Od. each; by post, le. 9d. 




















MISSIONS and MUNITIONS, 


@ The world is learning that in every campaign munitions 
are vital for success. The Holy Scriptures are indispens- 
able munitions for the Chureh’s missionary campaign ; 
and the Bible Society is the arsenal from which they are 
drawn. This service the Society renders without expense 
to the missions themselves—acting, in Bishop Gore's words, 
** as our Lord’s steward in this great matter.” 


@ To secure accurate translations of the Scriptures through- 
out the mission field, and to provide editions to meet the 
need of each tribe and people, forms a complex and costly 
problem. The Bible Society relieves missionary boards of 
this heavy part of the missionary task. 


@ Since the outbreak of war,in spite of grave difiiculties 
and increasing cost, the Society has kept faith with the 
Churech’s missions overseas. No missionary has had to 
slacken his work through shortage of these munitions. 
At Johannesburg, for example, 8,000 miles away, the 
London Bible House delivered last year fifty tons of books 
in fifty different languages, to supply missionaries in South 
Africa. 


G The Anglican Communion alone is teaching the Gospel 
to-day in 187 different languages; in 177 of these it draws 
its versions and editions from the Bible Society. Bishop 
Steere of the U.M.C.A. wrote from Zanzibar: ‘‘ Ail our 
work must be unsound apart from the vernacular Bible : 
and this the Bible Society has made possible for us.” 

@ The war adds enormously to the heavy cost of this sacred 
duty; but, cost what it may, the Society will faithfully 
carry on its service as a steward of the mysteries of God. 


Contributions will be gratefulJy received by the Secretaries, 


The British and Foreign Bible Society, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London. 
The entire cost of this announcement is defrayed by @ few friends of the Society. 


_ 








The Quarterly publication of the 
LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


VISCOUNT BRYCE on ST. PAUL. 
See NOVEMBER, 1916. 


THE MOVEMENT seeks to direct men's thought to the significance of Christ 
and His teaching for the world’s life to-day and to help them to gain a deeper 
understanding of what Is involved in the extension ef His Kingdom, It works 
through group meetings and Conferences, through literature and through the 


ress. 

THE BULLETIN deals with questions of national and international importance, 
Among Its contributors are: Viscount Bryce, 0.M., Sir Georges Paish, G. R. Parkin, 
C.M.G., LL.O., Or. Thomas Cochrane, Mr. Kenneth Maciennan, Mr. Basil 
Mathews, M.A. 

JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 

Price 8d. per copy, or ls. + annum, post free. Publishing Office, 3 Tudor 

Street, Blackfriars, London, E.0. 


Now Ready. Cr. 8vo. 


GERMANY’S 
ECONOMIC POSITION 


AND ENGLAND’S COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL POLICY AFTER THE WAR. 
By G. B. DIBLEE. 


A book for all thoughtful students of the urgent commercial 
problems of the future. 





Is. net. 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN. 
= — — _ = — = ~ = a 
OOKS.—Maspero’s Egypt’s Ancient Sites and Modern Scenes, 
4s. Gd.; Maspero’s Egyptian Art, 6s.; Norman's Real Japan, 2s.; Norman’s 
Far Fast, 8s. 6d.; How France is Governed, by President Poincaré, 2s. 6d.; South 
America of To-day, by Clemenceau, 53. ; Eucken’s Main Currents of Modern Thought, 
53.; Jessopp’s English Peasantry, 3s.; Savage Man tu Central Africa, by Cureau, 
$s, 6d.; The Putumayo, by Hardenburg, 4s. 6d.; Woman and Labour, by Olive 
Schreiner, 2s. 6d.; Henry Fielding’s Works, lus. by Geo. Cruikshank, 7 vols., 30s.; 
Wm. Butler Yeats, Collected Works, 8 vols., £2 15s.; Cambridge Modern History, 
14 vols., £7 73.; Dulac’s Omar Khayyam, Edition de Luxe, £4 4s. ; another copy, ordl- 
nary edition, 21s.; Paul Verlaine, his Life, his Work, by Lepelletier, 6e., pub. 21s. ; 
Curtin’s Noted Murder Mysteries, 3s. 6d—BAKER’S BOOKSHOP, B agham. 
A GIFT FOR EPIPHANYTIDE. Post free 34d. 
HE WAY OF PEACE. A Manual of Prayers relating to the 
Peace of the Kingdom of God. ( ) The Peace of the Individual Soul; (2) ‘The 
Peace of the Nation; (3) The Peace of the World.—London: G. J, PALMER & 
SONS, 7 Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C. Cambridge: J. PALMER, Alexandra 
Btreet. and al] Booksellers, 
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Five Remarkable Books 
BENIGHTED MEXICO 


By RANDOLPH WELLFORD SMITH. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The author, an American journalist well known in England, gives 
an impartial account of the Terror in that country and the events 
connected with it, including the massacres and horrors which 
accompany it, which have hitherto passed almost unnoticed in 
this country. The author moreover shows the part that Germany 
has played in these tragic events. 











A HIGHLAND REGIMENT 


Poems by E. A. MACKINTOSH. Crown 8vo 3s, 6d. net. 


The author of this volume of poems is a young subaltern in the 
feaforth Highlanders, who has already won the Military Cross. 


A LITTLE WORLD APART 


By GEORGE STEVENSON. Crown &vo, 68. 


which will take its place amongst the most brilliant 
to-day. It holds the reader captive by its charm, rare 
It is the third novel written by 
[Jan 17. 








A stor 
novels o 
distinction and unfailing interest. 
the author of the masterpiece, ‘‘ Topham’s Folly.” 


The COW & MILK BOOK 


By the Hon. Mrs. LIONEL GUEST. Crown 8vo, 18, net. 


This is a littls practical book on cow-keeping and dairy manage- 
ment by a lady who has a wide practical experience. 


UTI NAM. AGlimmering of Goddesses. 


By WILLIAM ARKWRIGHT. With Coloured Illustrations 
by Guiyn Puitror, A.R.A. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


**A gem of fabulist literature has been created by Mr. Arkwright 
in this book. He has worked out his fable in a spirit of rare con- 
sistency, and with many touches of humour and shrewd thrusts at 
human weaknesses . . . a distinguished little book.”—Daily Graphic. 














JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 


= 








*The Sister of Literature-Tobacod 
Prof Sir Walter Raleigh in thé Times 





do anything but die” 
: 4: CHARLES 


_——————— FB 





NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
White Label. Kid and Medium, 


S" az 


Por distribution to Wounded British Soldiere 
and Sailors in Military Hospitals at Home 
end for the Front at DUTY FREE PRICES. 


Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


P 658 - 
Branch of the !mreriai Tobasoo (xo, (of Grva* Britatn and Ireland). Ltd 





CONSTABLE | 


THE ISSUE. 
By J. W. HEADLAM. 2s. 6d. net. 


“ An exceedingly able and judicious analysis of the fundamental 
issue over which Europe began to fight and is still fighting.” 
—New Statesman. ‘ 








FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


The Memoirs of Henri do Catt. Introduction by LORD 
ROSEBERY. 2 vols. 2ls. net. 


“ A capital book.” —Saturday Review. 


THE MIDDLE YEARS. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. 10s. 6d. net. 
“ Fall of good things . . . most fascinating.’’— World. 


GERMANISM FROM WITHIN. 
By A. D. McLAREN. 7s. 6d. net. 
“‘ An honest, manly, temperate, and informing book.”’—Punch. 


NATIONALISM AND INTER- 
NATIONALISM. 


By RAMSAY MUIR. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. net. 


“ Should be read by all who wish for a sane, virile, courageous, 
and clear-sighted interpretation of the Great War.’’—Times. 

















PEACEFUL PENETRATION. 


By A. D. McLAREN. 3s. 6d. net. 
“A valuable and useful book.’’—Field. 


AT SUVLA BAY. 
By JOHN HARGRAVE. Iilustrated. 


“A picture which really grips the attention of trying and 
hazardous adventure.’’—T'imes. 


THE END OF A CHAPTER. 
By SHANE LESLIE. 
* Altogether delightful.’”"—Daily Telegraph. 








5s. net. 





5s. not. 


SEVEN YEARS IN VIENNA. 
A Record of Intrigue. 6s. net. 
“ Abounds in information of a surprising nature.”’-—Daily Mail. | 





FIGURES of SEVERAL CENTURIES. 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. 7s. 6d. net. 


“He has so fine an instinct for the aim and quality of each 
writer that the result seems effortless and brimming with truth.” 
—Times, 








ESSAYS IN WAR TIME. 
By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 5s. net. 


** All who recognize that the shattering process of war experience 
will bring the possibility of bolder social experiments in the near 
future should read this latest book of Dr. Ellis.” 

—Manchester Guardian. 








KITCHENER’S MOB. By J.N. HALL. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Adventures of an American in the British Army. 


“A book to be read and re-read and to be everlastingly thankful 
for.” —Punch. 


THE AMERICAN CRISIS é THE WAR. 


By W. M. FULLERTON, Author of “Problems of Power." 
2s. 6d. net. 


“ A vigorous and well-written book.’’—Morning Post. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH NATION. 
A Study in Interpenetration. By JEAN FINOT. ls. net. 


“Tt constitutes a new link to bind us more firmly than ever 
to our Gaulish ally.”——Daily Graphic. 











Constable & Co: Ltd. 10 Orange St. London W.G. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 
Italy in the War 


By SIDNEY LOW. With 32 Full-page Illustrations and 
3 Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“A sane and valuable contribution to the understanding of Italy's 
share in the world-war. It is written with the force and felicity of 
expression which we expect from the author.”"—Tux Times. 








SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Through a Dartmoor Window 
By BEATRICE CHASE. Wii 8 Illustrations. Crown §.. 
4s. 6d. net. 


* The Dartmoor folk of whom she tells are a most delightful set 
of friends to meet.’’—Tux Spectator. 


The Diplomat 


By GUY FLEMING, Author of “ Half Lights.” 
8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
“ Mr. Fleming is an author who will soon, ¢f he cares, occupy a very 


high place among the assured writers of fiction.” 
—Reavine STANDARD. 





Crown 





Pilgrimage. Poems 
By ERIC SHEPHERD. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. not. 


“ Reaches a high level, both for the inspiration of the thought and 
for tis technical accomplishment.” —Tux Times. 





Sermons and Sermon Notes by the 


Rev. B. W. Maturin 


Edited by WILFRID WARD. With a Portrait. 
6s. net. 
“ When Father Maturin went down with the ‘ Lusitania,’ doing the 
office of a priest to the last moment, one felt that a light was gone out. 
. « He was above all things a preacher. . - » How carefully he 
prepared his sermons, the notes which Mr. Ward has edited sufficiently 
prove.”—CuurcH Times. 


Crown 8vo. 





Form and Content in the Christian 


Tradition. 


A Friendly Discussion between W. SANDAY, D.D., Lady 
Margaret Professor and Canon of Christ Church, and N. P. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., Chaplain-Fellow of Exeter College. 8vo. 
6s. net. 
“ This ought not on any account to be missed.” 
—Eneuisn Cuurcn Review. 


The Christian Ethic of War. 


By the Rev. P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D., Principal of Hackney 
College. 8vo. 6s. net. 

“*The Christian Ethic of War’ ts the work of a devout Christian 

and a deep thinker. It is a masterly exposition of a great theme, and 


places the moral issue of the present war on a lofty and inspiring plane.” 
—Daity TELEGRAPH. 








On Causation : with a Chapter on Belief. 


By CHARLES A. MERCIER, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S. 8vo. 
4s. net. 


The Administration of Industrial 


Enterprises. With Special Reference to Factory Practice. 
By EDWARD D. JONES, Ph.D., Professor of Commerce and 
Industry in the University of Michigan. With Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ The book contains many lessons of value to manufacturers every- 
where.”’—GuLasGcow HERALD. 








NEW EDITION, FULLY REVISED AND EXTENDED, 


Principles of Electric Wave Tele- 
graphy and Telephony 


By J. A. FLEMING, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., Pender Professor 
of *Plectrical Engineering in the University of London, &c. With 
Plates and numerous other Illustrations. 8vo. 30s. net. 


“The book is a wonderfully comprehensive and up-to-date review 
of a remarkably far-reaching subject, and should be in the library of at 
least every electrical and telegraphic engineer.” —GLascow HERALD. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London. 





Macmillan & Co.’s List 
SEA WARFARE 


containing “ The Fringes of the Fleet,” 
“Tales of ‘The Trade,’” and 
“ Destroyers at Jutland.” 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 





BY THE LATE 
CAPTAIN F. C. SELOUS, D.S.O. 


A Hunter’s Wanderings in 


Africa. tustrated. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. 
Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. not. 


African Nature Notes and 


Reminiscences, with a Foreword by 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Illustrated by E. 
CALDWELL. Second Impress ssi ion. __ 8vo. 10s. net. 


Benoit Castain. py mance priv OST. 
Translated by ARTHUR C. RICHMOND. Crown 
8vo. 2s. net. 

Tae Tiwes.—‘“A touching tale, related with mu *h art, of the 
tragedy of the love of a Frene h soldier at the front.” 


EDITH WHARTON. 


Xingu, and other’ Stories. 
By EDITH WHARTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Tne Liverpoon Post.—*“‘ Xingu, and other Stories,’ ought to 
enhance, if that is possible, Mrs. Wharton’s reputation in this country,” 


The Commonwealth of Nations. 
Edited by L. CURTIS. iS. Part I. 6s. net. 





Livelihood. pramanic REVERIE. By 
WIL FRID WILSON G IBSON, Author of “ Friends,” 
** Battle,” ‘“‘ Borderlands,” ‘“ Daily Bread,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

I Sometimes Think. Eesays for 

the Young People. By STEPHEN PAGET, 
Author of “I Wonder,” “ Essays for Boys and 
Girls,” &c. Extra crown 8vo. 65s. net. 


THE OBSERVER.—‘“ Mr. Stephen Paget is an admirable essayist, 
and ‘I Sometimes Think’ is another of the volumes that ho can put 
together with a sure and seemingly easy touch.” 


“Noh,” or Accomplishment. 
A Study of the Classical Stage of Japan. By 
ERNEST FENOLLOSA and EZRA POUND. With 
Frontispiece. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A Defence of Classical Educa- 


tion. ByR. W.LIVINGSTONE, Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 


THe WESTMINSTER GazeTrs.—‘“It is a delightful book, and we 
have read it from beginning to end with the keenest sympathy and 
enjoyment. This is the true Greek propaganda, and it makes its 
appeal not only to the scholar but to every man of taste and imagina- 
tion.” 


Re pct on and y Falow ant La By 
R. 2 COLLINGWOOD, Fellow and Lecturer of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 8vo. 5s. net 


What Think Ye of Christ ? 


Being Lectures on the Incarnation and its interpreta- 
tion in terms of modern thought. By the Rey. 
C. E. RAVEN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. not. 


Essays in Orthodoxy. y the Rov. 
OLIVER CHASE QUICK, Resident Chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

THE CHALLENGE.—“ If we are to single out what ts best, where 
all is good, we should mention the chapters on the Judgment and 
on the Holy Spirit and Sanctifier. We hope the book will be ay 
read, capechaliy by those who are under the delusion that heresy is 
inh i¢rently more living or more Anteresting than orthodoxy.” 


MACMILLAN & _CO., _LTD., LONDON. 

















ROW BOTHAM, ‘THE MODERN HOMER. 
Patronised by the Queen of Roumania, 
The Human Eple (The wondrous story of Prehistoric Earth and Man), 
The Epic of God and the Devi! (The world under its Iwo Masters), 
 % x ic poems are selling in thousands. Each 2s, 6d. 
LDBY, 87 Charles Street, ‘Hatton Garden, E.C. 


MESSRS. SOTHERAN’S CATALOGUES 
JUST PUBLISHED, POST FREE: 


CATALOGUE of ZOOLOGY, and especially of Ornithology 


(Price-Current No. 767). 


The BIBLIOTHECA REUTERIANA may still be had 
(Price-Current Nos. 761-766), 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Bookssliers, 140 Strand, W.C., and 43 Piccadilly, W, 
A Speciality of BOOKS ON THE WAR at No. 43 Piccadilly. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 
NEW FICTION. 5s. net. 


THE JUST MEN OF CORDOVA Edgar Wallace 


An adventure story dealing with another episode in the career of the “‘ Four Just Men" who have appeared in several of 
Mr. Wallace’s most popular novels. 








CINDERS OF HARLEY STREET William Le Queux 


The startling career of a Harley Street Doctor, a devotee of science, who applies his knowledge in a drastic way, to 
thwart crime. One of the author’s most exciting romances. 


VENGEANCE !IS MINE Marie Connor Leighton 


Mrs. Leighton, who is best known as the author of that remarkable story ‘‘ Convict 99,” has recently made great 
strides in popularity. Readers who liked Mrs. Henry Wood’s romances gloat over Mrs. Leighton’s more modern tales, and 
they will more than pleased with this moving story. 








THE PAIGNTON HONOUR A. & C. Askew 


The story of a girl’s great sacrifice to save her father’s honour, and of her persecutor’s redemption. A novel df 
powerful interest. 





THE GREY DOCTOR Fergus Hume 


A novel quite out of the ordinary, and containing some remarkable character drawing. 


ADAM Paul Trent 


A strikingly original novel. It tells of a young man who is kept in seclusion and entirely without knowledge of the 
world until the age of twenty-one. His development, especially from the religious standpoint, is strikingly realistio and 
enthralling. A novel likely to be talked about. 











A SOCIETY JEZEBEL Fens 8: Wine 


Another of Mr. White’s fine adventure romances, and one of his best. 


THE LIGHT IN THE UPPER STOREY Florence Warden 


A modern, up-to-date story of a German spy on the East Coast. Told with viv ead and full of excitement. 








=——== = = 


THE FEBRUARY REVISED EDITION. 


JUST READY. 264 pp. Cr. 8vo, 


W [ N D Ss O rR | Price 2s. net. 
(SEVENPENCE NET) E N CS O IVE ec 


Contains— 


A WAR PHOTOGRAPHER’S. TAX 
WORK AT THE FRONT | 


SAFEGUARDING THE SAILOR, 


NOTABLE CONTRIBUTIONS BY | A Summary of the Law of Income 
Maurice Hewlett Maxwell Gray peaainintnel Miia 
Eden Phillpotts LaurenceNorth| EXCESS PROFITS 
Edgar Wallace Katharine DUTY 
Keble Howard Ty nan , under the Finance Acts 1915 & 1916. 


WARD, ‘LOCK & CO., LIMITED, ‘SALISBURY SQUARE, ‘ES. 


— > 





F. G. UNDERHAY, M.A. 
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